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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion fa 

summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


EVENTY-FIVE years count for almost nothing in 
the history of the world, but twenty-five times that 
number of years take us back to the time when 
Jesus and-his disciples were beginning to preach the 
“gospel of God.” For more than a hundred and 

fifty years now Unitarians and those who prepared the way 
for the Unitarian movement have been trying to preach the 
gospel of God and to establish his kingdom. The work 
done in the last century was like the shining of a taper com- 
pared with the light which now begins to blaze in all the 
churches. To have had any part in this new movement 
which is a fulfilment of the spirit and purpose of Jesus is 
cause for congratulation. Dr. C. C. Everett says that this 
generation has seen the Church pass from the life of the 
letter to that of the spirit. This is the mark of a new dis- 
pensation, as notable as the beginning of Christianity. For 
it means universal revelation of God and universal accept- 
ance of it, with a new sense both of personal liberty and 
personal responsibility. Another hundred years ought to 
see an increase of power in the spiritual world to correspond 
to the vast gains in the control of the forces.of nature in the 
outer world. 
we 


A CORRESPONDENT says: ‘It was publicly stated here 
recently that the Unitarians and Universalists were not 
represented by delegates in the late Ecumenical Conference, 
because these bodies have no missionary societies. As it 
was a strictly missionary conference, these two religious 
bodies were not entitled to representation therein.” Of 
course, no such statement was ever made by the managers 
of the Ecumenical Conference. Dr. Judson Smith, who 
arranged the conference, has an office in Boston, too near 
the headquarters of the Unitarian Association to forget the 
work done by Unitarians in India and Japan. Our Univer- 
salist brethren can speak for themselves. 


we 


In writing the foregoing, we had overlooked a statement 
in the Ouz/ook which some of our readers may, possibly, be 
inclined to accept as a good reason for the omission, and one 
which does not involve a doctrinal distinction. After calling 
attention to the fact that the conference was made up of 
delegates not from churches, but from foreign missionary 
societies and foreign missionary boards, the Ow¢/ook says: 
““As we have taken care to assure ourselves from an 
authorized source of information, there is not in either of 
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these denominations any foreign missionary society or organ- 
ized board of management, and consequently no delegation 
could be expected.” 

at 


WE borrow from the /z/erior the following note and com- 
ment: “A prominent young German pastor, Weingart, of 
Osnabriick, Hanover, has just been put out of his office for 
rejecting the resurrection of Jesus. The matter was ap- 
pealed to the highest church authorities in Berlin, but in 
vain. He declared the body of the Lord remained in the 
grave ‘dust to dust.’ He said he could not accept the 
‘bodily resurrection’ of Christ; and, as nobody ever spoke 
of a resurrection of the soul of Jesus, his belief in ‘ vision- 
ary appearances’ of Jesus was regarded as true to neither 
the New Testament nor the church confession of faith. 
The theological faculty of Gottingen was appealed to for an 
opinion; but these wise men, while agreeing probably with 
Weingart, did not venture to say he was in agreement with 
the faith of the Church. Prof. Pfleiderer of Berlin tried to 
gain favor for the accused pastor, but his own Unitarian 
views crippled his appeals. Liberal theologians in all Ger- 
many are stirred; and they are declaring we must have a 
‘living Christ,’ withal a ‘dogma of the resurrection.’ But 
V. Oettingen, in an able article in the 4/#e Glaude, shows 
that it is only the real resurrection ‘on the third day, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,’ that Paul and every successful 
gospel preacher since has proclaimed to men. The bane of 
the liberal theology is that it plays fast and loose, yea and 
nay, in these matters, and tells us that we may accept the 
resurrection of Jesus religiously, while as a ‘matter of his- 
tory’ and of ‘ psychological investigation’ he has long since 
bodily gone ‘dust to dust.’”’ 

& 


THE great religious bodies have swung off into indepen- 
dent orbits under a law of spiritual gravitation. In all the 
churches there have been souls great and strong that as- 
sisted in shaping their spiritual fortunes. All divisions have 
been right that were made for a moral cause, to save the 
consciences of those who made protest or to inspire 
courage in those who had a warfare to accomplish. Minor 
divisions and lesser churches, which have come after the 
stress of moral progress was over, have often related to the 
minor matters, such as candles, vestments, incense, the 
music of instruments, the fashion of dress, the use of the 
Psalms of David, and other tithings of mint, anise, and 
cumin. Looking at these divisions now from the other end, 
with reference to their number and the churches which 
represent them in small towns and country districts, the rule 
should be: abolish the quarrels, rub out the small differ- 
ences, rule out the doctrines which do not affect life, and 
then let a few groups of people be formed about that which 
to them seems to be essential. Such a division would re- 
duce the number of churches in many places by about two- 
thirds, and still leave enough to represent all the main lines 
of thought and conduct. 

wt 


THE comparative value of normal and college training as 
a preparation for the professional teacher is made the theme 
of an interesting symposium in the Mew Lngland Journal of 
Education. One of the normal principals writes thus: 
“Good blood, and a home characterized by kindness and 
the presence of other children, will, even without college, 
normal school, or high-school training, do more to produce 
a good elementary teacher than all three institutions com- 
bined, when previous conditions-are reversed.” All this goes 
with a hearty appreciation of the “three institutions,” each 
of which should raise to a higher degree the qualities brought 
from worthy ancestry or gained in a loving and well-ordered 
home. All education builds on original endowment. But, 
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with due change of terms, the passage we have cited may be 
applied with equal force to teachers of religion. In all 
denominations are ministers who have missed academic 
advantages, and yet have made an honorable record, both 
of ability and usefulness. But we have never heard of one 
such who did not regret his lack of more leisurely and 
thorough preparation and equipment. The mischief comes 
from assuming that any scholastic machine can produce a 
prophet, an apostle, or a teacher. As was once said by a 
superintendent of the Boston schools, “The greatest power 
on earth or in heaven is the personal power.” A school is 
worthy or worthless in exact proportion as it does or does 
not develop and exalt this power. It may endow and 
expand genius, or it may suppress and dissipate it; but it 
cannot create or supply the missing germ. 


ae 


THEY who are to be at peace in this American world of 
ours must make up their minds to establish a moving equi- 
librium with people of all sorts and conditions. The world is 
alive, very much alive. When things are in motion, when 
forces are active, when life is stirring everywhere, everything 
feels the impulse and awakes. The more active the good, 
the more energetic the evil. If we set out to clean a palace, 
a hovel, a church, a stable, or a court-room, we raise a dust. 
Everything will be filled with microbes, and for a time the 
atmosphere may be more full of unpleasantness than in the 
quiet sunny days when everything is let alone. Pessimism 
sees only the dust that is raised. Optimism hunts for the 
good that is raising the dust. 


ss 


AN event, both literary and theological, of especial inter- 
est to our readers is the publication by the Putnams of the 
“International Handbooks to the New Testament.” They 
are edited by Dr. Orello Cone. Of four volumes, one by 
Dr. Drummond of London, on “ The Epistles of Paul the 
Apostle to the Thessalonians,” etc., is noticed in this num- 
ber of the Register. 
George L. Cary, has just come to hand, and will be noticed 
soon. ‘Two others are in preparation, written by Dr. Cone 
and Dr. Henry P. Forbes. These four volumes cover the 
entire New Testament, and give some account of every 
paragraph of the various books. We have long waited for 
just such a series, which should put into the hands of minis- 
ters, teachers, and students of the New Testament the 
latest results of intelligent and learned criticism applied with 
reference to specific passages. 


The Schism. 


Between seventy-five and a hundred years ago a well-de- 
fined gulf opened between the Unitarian and the Trinitarian 
branches of the Congregational Church in New England. 
Kindly people on both sides are now inclined to say that 
the division was unnecessary, and ought not to have oc- 
curred. What they mean is that, if all parties in the Con- 
gregational Church had believed then as they believe now, 
had felt then as they feel now, had placed emphasis then 
where they place it now, there would have been no division. 
When Henry Ward Beecher was asked what he meant by 
calling himself a Calvinist, he replied, “I believe what John 
Calvin would believe if he were here now, and thought as I 
do.” If the state of things a hundred years ago had 
been just what it is now, men would have dreaded and 
avoided that which they (or at least many of them) desired 
and brought about. Here we are to-day with the accepted 
facts of history. We cannot unmake the past, but we need 
not forget its lessons. We now see that the error, the 
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wrong, lay not in the fact of difference and the parting of 
those who had worked together, but that the wrong was in 
the spirit which drove them apart, and the bitterness with 
which claims of infallibility and superiority were enforced, 
sometimes upon one side and sometimes upon the other. 
We learn now that growth compels division and unlikeness, 
but it does not compel us to quarrel with one another over 
our differences. 

There are two ideas of unity,— the unity of sameness and 
unity in diversity. The idea of unity, which just now is 
popular, implies the giving up of all differing creeds, forms, 
and modes of church government, and bringing all churches 
and believers into one great homogeneous corporation. 
That idea carried out to its logical end and enforced might 
become in the Protestant world just such a tyranny as 
Luther rebelled against in the Church of Rome. The other 
idea of unity is that of nature. It is as simple as the grow- 
ing plant with its many branches. Every impulse of life 
starts a new bud and a new branch, which separates itself 
from the main stem or from another branch, and puts forth 
its own leaves and blossoms and bears its own fruit. 
Whether it will bear more and better fruit than any other 
branch will depend upon its position— whether it looks 
toward the north or the south, whether it springs from a bud 
in the top of the tree or from one of the inner and lower 
branches. But the life, the health, the beauty of the whole 
will depend upon the strength and variety of the different 
branches. 

Perhaps Paul’s figure of the body with its many members 
is a better one. Each has its place and its office. Each one 
serves the whole, and receives benefit from allthe rest. The 
idea of Christian unity is in the air. That it may have its 
way and do its best, we need to keep in mind the fact that 
the old error was not difference of doctrine, but bitterness of 
spirit. We need to remember that, where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. Given a desire for unity, given a 
charitable spirit, given liberty of interpretation, and then by 
an ever active law of life, by the mutual attraction of spirit- 
ual bodies, those that belong together will draw together, 
will create a new body or establish a new system in which 
their orbits and motions will illustrate a beautiful harmony. 
Our figure has drifted away from Paul’s body with its many 
members to that of a solar system with its many orbits. 
But the law of nature is one; and whether in a tree, the 
body of a man, a solar system, or in the world of religion, 
its end is not disorder, but harmony and beauty. 

We need then make no haste to close chasms and reduce 
differences ; but we do need to desire peace, to fall in with 
those who are working for righteous ends, to put ideals 
above expediencies, and to value the ends of action more 
than the methods by which we attain them. Some of our 
historic illustrations this week show how bitter and how 
fierce were the antagonisms that drove our fathers apart. 
From the eccentricities and blasphemy of the early revival- 
ists to the later methods of Moody and his friends is a dis- 
tance so great that they do not belong in the same class. 
Finney in his early days and Moody in his later days, con- 
ducting revivals side by side, would have parted company 
with great alacrity. A single church would have divided, or 
two churches would have sprung up to represent their unlike 
views of God and man and of the relation between them. 
When a Congregational church in the early part of the 
century divided on a neighborhood quarrel, Dr. Beecher was 
asked to act as peacemaker and bring them together. He is 
reported to have said: “‘No. The Holy Ghost is a good 
church builder, but the Holy Ghost and the Old Adam are a 
great deal better.” So he left them to fight it out. Happily, 
we have come to the days when the Old Adam is likely to be 
shown to the church door, and enjoined to go “to his own 
place.” As it was said on another occasion, “ we will home 
peace if we have to fight for it.” 
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While we are counting up the gains of three-quarters of a 
century of denominational history, let us not overlook one 
unobtrusive but very surprising and happy characteristic. 
Some of our fathers were very reluctant to assist in forming 
a new sect, lest it should perpetuate the mental bondage and 
the weight upon freedom of thought from which they had so 
recently escaped. There have been times, as the Parker 
controversy or the ‘battle of Syracuse,” when this fear 
seemed on the point of being realized. But it is clear now 
that the danger was produced rather by the survival under 
new conditions of old habits of thought than by anything 
essential or permanent. We can hardly be said to be in 
any imminent peril to-day of serious doctrinal discussion or 
of prosecutions for heresy. On the contrary, the old feuds 
seem to have died out, and the old war-cries of “ conserva- 
tive” and “ radical” to have passed into the limbo of obso- 
lete terms. 

On the other hand, if there has been any fear lest the lack 
of a formal creed would leave us to be scattered in a multitude 
of independent and mutually indifferent churches, this also 
has been proved vain. A friori, it would seem to be 
a reasonable fear. A creed would appear to be a bond of 
union, an iron band indispensable to holding an ecclesiasti- 
cal body together. Yet, as a matter of fact, the most 
quarrelsome families in the Christian communion to-day are 
those which have the most rigid forms of belief. The 
Presbyterians have a confession which would seem to satisfy 
the most ardent admirer of exact and exhaustive statements ; 
yet they are, as they have been several times before, at the 
verge of disunion on important points of belief. The 
Episcopalians have not only two or three creeds, but a more 
detailed, though often only implied, set of doctrines in 
their Prayer Book. Yet we have seen them recently not far 
from a serious division in England, and their parties speak 
of each other with more bitterness than they sometimes seem 
to feel toward those who are entirely disconnected from 
them. Meantime our creedless body is becoming more and 
more closely united. There has never been a time in the 
whole seventy-five years of our history, as a body, when our 
churches have been so closely bound together as they are 
to-day. We are one of the most compact bodies in Christen- 
dom, and our energies and resources are being continually 
more centralized. If there be any danger in this connection, 
it is not that we shall be less well organized than we should 
be, but that we may lose in organization that individual 
initiative and that production of strong men and women 
which has been our glory and pride in the past. 

Not only, however, are we becoming one in action, but one 
in belief. Probably no one of the many branches of the 
Christian discipleship is more united in doctrine than we 
are. An attempt to form a creed to-day would probably 
fail, but rather because we should divide on modes of ex- 
pression than on substance of belief. Considered in the 
light of our complete liberty, this is nothing less than 
surprising. Had it been produced by a common creed, in 
which we had strictly reared our children for two genera- 
tions, this unity would seem a natural result of a deliberate 
policy faithfully followed. But that our churches should 
be granted perfect liberty to follow each its own light, and 
then should be found, at the end of three-quarters of a 
century of such uncontrolled* thinking, substantially at the 
same point, is a fact well worth noting and considering. 
In some respects our churches have differentiated. There 
were never so many types among them as to-day, from the 
stately and reserved old parish to the genial and demo- 
cratic society of the later time. They never touched so 
great a variety of people or adopted so many different 
forms of church activity. Yet through all these diversities 
of operation there was never so plainly the self-same spirit 
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It is safe to prophesy that this will be the most important 
note which will resound in the symphony of the meetings 
of next week. Whatever may be our regret that we have 
not had that triumphant success in numbers which our 
fathers expected, we shall have two things to rejoice over,— 
that we have solved the problem of unity in liberty, and that 
the doctrines on which we so fully agree are fast becoming 
the belief of all churches. Their internal disunion is caused 
by the entrance into their often unconscious minds of the 
principles upon which we ourselves are so united. 


American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


The Nominating Committee for officers and directors of 
the American Unitarian Association for 1900 has attended 
to its duties in the manner prescribed by the Association, 
and declares that the following persons are nominated, and 
are to be balloted for at the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the Association : — 

For President. 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Cambridge, Mass. 
For Vice-Presidents. 
JosEPH W. SyMonpDs, Portland, Me. 
SAMUEL Hoar, Concord, Mass. 
WILLARD BARTLETT, New York, N.Y. 
THomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md. 
GEORGE E. ApDAms, Chicago, III. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 
For Secretary. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Pittsburg, Pa. 
For Assistant Secretary. 
GEoRGE W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 
For Treasurer. 
Francis H. Lincoitn, Hingham, Mass. 

For Directors for New England States. 
HowarD N. Brown, Boston, Mass. 
AusTIn S. GARVER, Worcester, Mass. 
GEORGE HUTCHINSON, West Newton, Mass. 
CHARLES W. CLIFFORD, New Bedford, Mass. 
For Directors for Middle and Southern States. 

FRANCES A. HACKLEY, New York, N.Y. 
For Directors for Western States and Pacific Coast. 
WILLIAM W. FENN, Chicago, Il. 


For the Committee, 
CHARLES F. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Past Officers of the American Unitarian Association. 


It will be interesting at this time to read the names of the 
former presidents and secretaries of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

PRESIDENTS. 


Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D.D., 1825-36; Rev. W. E. Channing, 
D.D., elected, but declined to serve, 1836-37 ; Rev. Ichabod 
Nichols, D.D., 1837-44; Hon. Joseph Story, LL.D., 1844- 
45; Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D., 1845-47; Rev. Ezra S. 
Gannett, D.D., 1847-51; Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, D.D., 
1851-58; Rev. Edward B. Hall, D.D., 1858-59; Rev. Fred- 
erick H. Hedge, D.D., 1859-1862; Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, 
D.D., 1862-65; Hon. John G. Palfrey, 1865-67; Hon. 
Thomas D. Eliot, 1867—70; Hon. Henry Chapin, 1870-72; 
Hon. John Wells, 1872-76; Henry P. Kidder, 1876-86; 
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Hon. George D. Robinson, 1886-87 ; Hon. George S. Hale, 
1887-95; Hon. John D. Long, 1895-97; Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, 1897-1900. 

SECRETARIES. 


Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, 1826-31; Rev. Alexander Young, 
1831-33; Rev. Samuel Barrett, 1833-34; Rev. James Whit- 
man, 1834-35, general secretary; Rev. Samuel Barrett, 
1834-37, assistant secretary; Rev. Charles Briggs, 1835- 
47, general secretary; Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, 1837-47, 
assistant secretary; Rev. William G. Eliot, 1847-48; Rev. 
F. W. Holland, 1848-50; Rev. Calvin Lincoln, 1850-53; 
Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., 1853-59; Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, 1859-61; George W. Fox, 1861-65, assistant sec- 
retary 1865; Rev. Charles Lowe, 1865-71; Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen, 1871-81; Rev. Grindall Reynolds, D.D., 1881-94; 
Rev. George Batchelor, 1894-98; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
1898-1900. 


Current Topics. 


THE steamer Quito sailed from New York Harbor last 
Thursday, bearing in her hold 200,000 bushels of corn 
which the generosity of American citizens had contributed 
to the people of India in their extremity. The ravages of 
the famine in the Asiatic portion of the British empire show 
no signs of abatement; and the distress is becoming more 
awful, if that were possible, with the passing of each day. 
A philanthropic committee in New York has sent out an 
urgent appeal to the American people, presenting to them 
the fearful situation in India, and asking that $1,000,000 
be contributed as early as possible to the need of the hour. 
The committee represents that the most acceptable method 
of aiding the starving in India would be a generous con- 
tribution of money. The Quito, which sailed with the first 
instalment of relief from America, was chartered for the 
purpose by the government, which thus showed its interest 
in the philanthropic project. The collection of the supplies 
which constitute the cargo of the vessel was done under the 
auspices of the Christian Herald. The distribution of the 
corn in India will be carried on by an interdenominational 
missionary committee. The details of the woe in India, 
as they reach Europe and America through official or 
private channels, impress upon the world with growing 
force the dire need in which that country has been placed 
by circumstances which could hardly have been foreseen by 
men. 

ze 


A SCANDAL of great and constantly growing proportions is 
confronting the military administration of Cuba. C. F. W. 
Neely, a fiscal agent of the Cuban post-office, was arrested 
in the United States last week, charged with the misappro- 
priation of funds belonging to the service. Further investi- 
gation of the finances of the post-office at Havana disclosed 
a state of affairs which plainly called for a general investiga- 
tion. Mr. Rathbone, the general director of posts in Cuba, 
was superseded in office last Tuesday. The postmaster at 
Havana, P. M. Thompson, was suspended from his duties 
pending an investigation of the affairs of his office. W. H. 
Reeves, the deputy auditor of the island, is under arrest, as is 
Mr. Reynolds, one of his assistants. In addition, a number of 
other public servants in Cuba are either under arrest or under 
surveillance in consequence of the suspicion that they are 
implicated in a systematic scheme of enrichment at the 
expense of the public treasury of Cuba. The administration 
at Washington is thoroughly aroused by the unfortunate 
events in the public service of the island, which have offered 
so undesirable an example of corruption to the rising gen- 
eration in Cuba. 


Every effort will be made to secure a 
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full and complete investigation of the facts, to be conducted by 
competent and honest officials; and it is not the intention of 
the government that any guilty person shall escape the con- 
sequences of his misdoings. The public service of Cuba is 
to be purged of its unworthy servants. 


Pd 


Tue relations between the United States and Germany are 
the subject of interesting speculation. In a speech before 
the Senate last week, in the course of the debate upon the 
naval appropriation bill, Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
one of the most influential supporters of the administra- 
tion, declared in so many words that, if Germany did not 
suspend its activities in the direction of obtaining control 
of the Danish West Indies, war would follow. German en- 
croachments upon the New World have been the subject of 
frequent reference in the Senate for the past fortnight, and 
now the executive department is interesting itself in German 
colonial activities in Central and South America. The State 
department, it is announced, has issued a circular to all our 
diplomatic and consular officials south of the Mexican 
border, to compile the most complete information concerning 
colonization by foreign countries, with an especial view of 
ascertaining the dimensions and scope of German colonizing 
plans upon the American continent. These instructions have 
been transmitted in such a form as not to give offence to the 
German government, by conveying the intimation that the 
United States regards Germany in the New World with dis- 
trust. It is a fact, however, that neither of the two govern- 
ments is entirely free from apprehension. ‘The German press 
declares itself unable to believe that the United States can 
regard the progress and development of German colonies in 
Central and South America as a menace to the territorial or 
political greatness of this republic. The State department, 
however, has gone about its work to ascertain Germany’s 
colonial plans upon American soil with great thoroughness 
and deliberation. 

as 


Tue Boer envoys who have been visiting the capitals of 
Europe in the interests of peace in South Africa, arrived in 
New York on the steamer Maasdam last Tuesday, and 
were received with a great demonstration of enthusiasm by 
a committee of the city government of New York, with the 
co-operation of a committee of citizens. The envoys will 
visit Washington, where they will set forth their cause before 
the President and the Secretary of State. It is not probable 
that the visitors will receive formal and official recognition at 
the hands of the administration, but they will be able to 
communicate unofficially with the State Department. It is 
impossible to predict just what will be the result of the mis- 
sion of the Boer envoys to this country. It cannot be 
doubted that they will witness a general display of sympathy 
for the cause of the South African republics in the course of 
their travels through some of the great cities of the continent. 
Several of the great cities of the Union are making elaborate 
preparations for public receptions to the visiting republi- 
cans. The visitors will undoubtedly receive a full and com- 
plete expression of what, in the opinion of many, is the gen- 
eral American belief in the justice of the cause of the fed- 
eralists and hope for its ultimate triumph. It is not difficult 
to predict, however, that their travels in the United States 
will not be followed by any specific official results. Congress 
has maintained jealously the strictly neutral attitude of this 
country upon the war in South Africa and the international 
issues which it involves. There is no reason to believe that 
the national legislature will modify its present temper in the 
matter. Upon the continent it is regarded as a duly settled 
fact that the appeal of the Boers for mediation will accom- 
plish hardly more in America than it did in Europe, 
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WuiILE the Boer diplomats are endeavoring to enlist 
official and popular sympathies with the cause which they 
represent, the British forces under Lord Roberts are prose- 
cuting with great energy and rapidity the plan of campaign 
which the British commander-in-chief was arranging during 
his long stay in Bloemfontein. So far the Boers have not 
been able to offer effective resistance to the steady march of 
the conquerors. Kroonstad, the temporary capital of the 
Orange Free State, was abandoned by President Steyn and 
the military arm of the republic last Saturday without so 
much as a serious attempt at resistance. Kroonstad taken, 
the British cavalry continued the march northward without 
perceptible delay. The British advance post which was re- 
ported to. have made its appearance north of the Vaal, over 
a fortnight ago, vanished as quickly as it had appeared ; but it 
was surely the precursor of the main body of the British army 
of invasion which will soon be at the fords of the waterway 
that separates the Orange Free State from the South African 
Republic. The Free Staters are reported to be sorely dis- 
heartened by the developments of the campaign. It is even 
declared, by British war correspondents, that there are seri- 
ous differences of opinion between the leaders of the Trans- 
vaal and those of the Orange Free State. The latter have 
declared, in view of the fact that the British are in full pos- 
session of the Orange Free State, that they have no further 
intimate interest in the developments of the war, and that 
they will, at all events, decline to do battle to defend the 
Transvaal. While these reports must be received with due 
reserve, it cannot be doubted that the soldier-farmers of the 
two republics have lost much of their desire for war during 
the past two months, 
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In connection with the closing scenes of the drama which 
is being enacted in South Africa, the recent utterances of the 
Marquis of Salisbury before the Primrose League on the oc- 
casion of the annual feast-day of British Conservatism, on 
Wednesday of last week, administered something like a 
painful shock to the British public that listened. Even the 
Conservative organs find it difficult to explain, for instance, © 
the purpose that moved the prime minister to declare in em- 
phatic and rather severe terms that Ireland could not hope 
for home rule. The opposition organs charge, with some 
show of indignation, that, when Lord Salisbury touched upon 
that subject, he annulled deliberately, and with a perfect 
realization of existing circumstances, all the good results 
that-have been wrought by the queen’s visit to Ireland, and 
by all the other advances in the direction of reconciliation 
and a better understanding which English organs and states- 
men have made to the Irish people since the moment when 
they discovered that Irishmen were upholding the dignity 
and the power of the British empire upon South African 
battlefields with the utmost loyalty, and with courage that 
cannot be surpassed. The references which the noble 
marquis made to dangers from abroad and perils from 
within the empire had a profoundly disturbing effect upon 
the British mind. Englishmen had begun to regard the 
international situation as free from danger to the empire. 
Lord Salisbury last week told his countrymen, in effect, that 
it is the imperative duty of every Englishman to familiarize 
himself with the use of firearms for the defence of the 
empire. 

et 


THE movement toward Rome that has been so conspicu- 
ous in the Church of England during the past decade has 
once more met with the calm and steady opposition of the 
highest authorities of the Church. The extreme ritualists 
have been claiming the right of the reservation of the sacra- 
ments.. This contention has just been officially denied by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, who have rendered 
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judgment upon the question in dispute. They say that the 
existing canons and practices of the Anglican Church clearly 
do not permit the reservation of the sacrament. The arch- 
bishops admit the right of those who favor the reservation 
to demand a change in the law, but they declare that the 
practice of reservation is not justified while the church canon 
remains in its present form. This decision is regarded as 
final, inasmuch as there is no ‘appeal from the decisions of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York except to Parlia- 
ment, and only in restricted cases of church government. 
This is the third decision against the contentions of the 
extreme ritualists which has been promulgated by the highest 
tribunal of the Anglican Church since the agitation for a 
nearer approach to Rome reached its heat. Parliament has 
been so busy with matters of immediate political moment to 
the nation that the church problem and the demand for dis- 
establishment which it involves have been forgotten for the 
time. The question of the disestablishment of the State 
Church will probably claim the renewed attention of Parlia- 
ment when the roll of the drums shall have been silenced in 
South Africa. 


Brevities. 


It is not difficult to win notoriety. One can easily ‘‘be 
talked about ” if he is willing to pay the price. 


There is no reason to suppose that any new microbe of 
disease has been introduced into the world since civilization 
began. 


Those who join the “white salute” should, to avoid the. 


scattering of microbes, provide for that purpose handker- 
chiefs fresh and clean. 


A creole is not a colored person, but one of descent from 
European ancestors, and commonly from one of the Latin 
races settled in the southern part of the United States or in 
_ the tropics. 


When the Episcopal diocesan council of Milwaukee took 
action on the question, ‘Shall women vote in parish af- 
fairs?” twenty-seven said yes, twenty-four said no. A sig- 
nificant fact was the inclination of the younger men to favor 
the innovation. 


Some people think no courage is required to take a snap- 
shot at a wild animal with a camera; but the hunter who 
photographs a royal Bengal tiger, and Comes off alive, will 
have the record of an exploit quite as convincing and val- 
uable as the skin of the beast itself. 


We recently called attention to the services of worship 
prepared by Mr. Pulsford. Another little book has come, 
containing ten services for regular use, with four for special 
occasions, arranged by Rev. George W. Stone for use in 
Kansas City. The book seems exactly suitable for lay 
services, missionary circles, and new churches. 


- During a revival a colored man who was an effective and 
acceptable exhorter in different churches went to a Baptist 
church one Sunday morning. The invitation to the com- 
munion did not include him. He was afterward found crying 
in the rear of the church. When asked what the trouble was, 
he said, “ De chillens gwine ter eat de Lord’s Supper toged- 
der, an’ dey won’t let me come in.” 


A visitor to a Mexican church describes a scene wit- 
nessed on Good Friday. While the music is silent, many 
are “kneeling about a great image of the Virgin, black-robed 
and sorrowful, down whose face great and real drops are 
streaming.” Concealed in the wall, and connected with the 
head of the image, is a simple device for letting the water on 
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at the right moment. By another contrivance the Virgin is 
made to raise her arm and hand, and to wipe away the tears. 


The many daily and weekly newspapers which come to 
our desk containing sermons and addresses by Unitarian 
ministers show that in various parts of the country their 
word is gladly received. When the work is simply and 
modestly done for the good of the cause, and not for personal 
advantage, the use of the newspapers by our ministers and 
churches is greatly desirable. The printed reports of ser- 
mons by our ministers would more than fill our paper every 
week. While we cannot reproduce them, we are glad to re- 
cord the evidence of increasing local influence and effi- 
ciency in the communities where our scattered churches are 
located. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Presidency of the American Unitarian Association. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

As I cannot be present and vote at the business meeting 
in Boston this year, I would like to give public expression of 
my opinion through the Register. I believe thoroughly in 
the reorganization of the Association. I hope Mr. Eliot may 
be so triumphantly and loyally elected president that he may 
feel that the denomination is behind him. He has sacrificed 
for our work. Let us make him feel that we appreciate it. 
In this new departure I see promise of making our adminis- 
trative power more nearly match the power of our gospel. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The committee appointed from the membership of the 
American Unitarian Association at large to secure the funds 
wherewith to meet the expenses of the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary has reported to the board of directors that $5,541 has 
been contributed for this purpose. Of this sum a little less 
than half has been contributed by the Unitarian Clubs of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, and the 
Channing Club of Boston. The remainder has been received 
in subscriptions, varying from $5 to $100, from ninety-eight 
friends. In behalf of the Association, I wish gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the good offices of the members of the committee, 
and the generous confidence and aid of the friends who have 
contributed to this Anniversary Fund. 

SAMUEL A. ELiot, Secretary. 


Don’t Scold. 


70 the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In this month of conventions it seems wise to consider the 
faults of the past year, and endeavor to correct them. There 
is one that greatly disturbs a number of clergymen, and is 
not confined to our churches. That is the non-attendance 
of many parishioners. The too prevalent method of attempt- 
ing to overcome this disturbing czuse is by scolding, which 
is another fault; and the regular attendants are principally 
the sufferers. 

In three churches of different sects where the evils alluded 
to were practised, certain persons who deserved censure de- 
clared they would not attend in future, while a number of 
regular attendants felt that the severe scolding would prove 
injurious. 

Rev. Samuel Barrett, D.D., fifty or more years ago pre- 
pared a strong sermon against the renegades of the Chamber 
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Street Unitarian Church, which he declared he would de- 
liver; but he chose the afternoon when none but the right- 
eous attended. Later ministers have been more independent 
by scolding at the morning service. 

It occurs to me that, in this enlightened age, protestants 
should not be treated as children; and, as love conquers all 
things, our clergy should sail on a different tack, and praise 
all who are worthy, and endeavor to prove to backsliders the 
blessings that are acquired by devoutness and self-sacrificing 
devotion to duty. J. P. C. WinsurP. 


Seventy-five Years Ago. 


The American Unitarian Association was founded May 25, 
1825. ‘The first meeting was so quietly held, and attracted 
so little attention that it was not reported in the Christian 
Register. The next year, however, the first public meeting 
attracted an audience sufficient to fill Pantheon Hall to over- 
flowing ; and we make some extracts from the report of the 
meeting. 

' The treasurer reported receipts for the year, $1,812.17 ; 
expended, $885.20. The receipts were mostly from annual 
subscriptions and life memberships. For missionary pur- 
poses, Rev. Mr. Kay, a missionary in Pennsylvania, was paid 
$100. The church in Harrisburg received $100, a New 
England agent received $115.44, and a Western agent 
$310.22. One of the resolutions adopted recommended the 
formation of auxiliary associations in every Unitarian congre- 
gation. Judge Story spoke to a resolution proposing a con- 
solidation of several other societies with the Association, and 
“for half an hour secured the admiration of the audience by 
the display of argument, eloquence, and learning. He spoke 
of the high gratification which this meeting afforded him, and 
noticed some objections which had been made to associations 
for religious purposes,— that they were of doubtful utility, that 
they were unnecessary, and would lead to persecution. To 
these objections he replied with great force. He said that 
the choice was not left to us. We must combine, or be over- 
whelmed. No class of Christians so much needed associa- 
tion as Unitarians. He then gave a rapid sketch of the 
trials to which Unitarian Christianity has been subjected 
from the days succeeding the apostles’ times to this hour, 
especially in England and in this country. Still, he said, he 
did not consider the diffusion of particular doctrines the chief 
cause for rejoicing in the existence of this Association. He 
thought its influence more valuable in indicating the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, the right of private judgment and 
freedom of inquiry. He enlarged on this topic, and con- 
cluded by expressing his satisfaction with the measures pur- 
sued by the committee as presented in their report.” 
Eloquent addresses were also made by Mr. Saltonstall of 
Salem, Dr. Nichols of Portland, Rev. Henry Colman 
of Salem, and Mr. Gannett. “Mr. Saltonstall expressed 
his satisfaction in the formation of this society, the great 
object of which is to diffuse the knowledge of the simple 
truths of the gospel, and which invites the union and 
co-operation of all those who believe in the simple unity 
of God, and who hold the same general views. of Chris- 
tianity; and he trusted that the third resolution, compre- 
hensive as it was, would receive the cordial approbation of 
all. He congratulated the meeting on the successful com- 
mencement of the Association and upon its encouraging 
prospects. It is time, said he, that such a society should 
be instituted. All other religious denominations have long 
been organized, they have their particular and general as- 
sociations for the promotion of their own religious tenets, 
they act systematically and with great effect. But we should 
recollect that, however widely they differ on some points, 
however hostile they may be to each other in some respects, 
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most of them are ready to unite in| denouncing our views of 
Christianity, and in rendering them obnoxious. It is time, 
therefore, that we should unite in the open avowal and sup- 
port of what we believe to be she ¢ruth. It is necessary to 
our self-defence that we should encourage each other, and 
render assistance to our friends, who are struggling with dif- 
ficulties. If all others separate themselves from us and act 
against us, we must associate together; and we cannot justly 
be accused of a sectarian and proselyting spirit, for a union 
and co-operation thus imposed upon us. What else can pro- 
mote our views of religion against such opposition and mis- 
representation? ‘The great object of this Association is the 
diffusion of the truth.. We hope to do this by spreading 
abroad religious knowledge,— by communicating the means 
of information on religious subjects, and encouraging our 
fellow-Christians to use them. The Association would ani- 
mate and might extend aid to Unitarian preachers, and there 
cannot be a more deserving object. While those who differ 
from us are withdrawing from all societies in which the 
ministers are of our belief, leaving a heavy, if not insupport- 
able, burden upon our friends, shall we not extend our sym 
pathy to them? He then described the situation of many 
clergymen who are troubled by the interference of strangers, 
alienating the affections of their parishioners, causing sus- 
picions of their ministerial character, and stated how this 
society might be usefully extending aid, until the storm was 
overpast, and the people should again return to those faithful 
shepherds from whom they had strayed. 

‘We live in a peculiar age, said Mr. Saltonstall. All 
Christendom is awake; and shall we not partake of this 
spirit? We owe it to our fellow-men. It is a duty of benevy- 
olence to communicate to them what we esteem as above 
all price,—those views of the character of God,» those 
simple doctrines of the gospel, which have given us so much 
peace and joy.” 

Mr. Colman said he felt himself compelled to say a few 
words respecting the good that the Association might ac- 
complish. ‘ He thought there were three ways in which this 
Association might be useful, and on account of which he 
should give it his support. He should briefly state them, 
and mention a single fact in illustration of each. The first 
good effect that he anticipated was the promotion of Chris- 
tianity against the inroads of infidelity... . Mr. Colman also 
thought the Association would be a means of securing relig- 
ious liberty. Efforts were made to abridge religious freedom. 
He would state a single circumstance. He had received 
through the post-office, he knew not from what source, a 
printed circular, sent from New York, seriously proposing the 
establishment of a national religion,— yes, seriously proposing 
it. Gentlemen may think there is no danger in this country. 
I deem the fact that such a proposition has been made 
sufficient to justify us in using vigorous, intelligent, and per- 
severing exertions to defeat its aim... . 

* Once more, sir, it is said we must combine against perse- 
cution. I agree in this remark. ‘True, there is no danger 
of fire, imprisonment, torture, or death at the stake; but are 
these the only forms of persecution? Is there a man occupy- 
ing the place of a religious teacher, a Christian pastor, who 
does not feel himself persecuted, when attempts are made to 
destroy his reputation and limit his power of doing good? 
This is done constantly. It is done when it is said ‘hese men 
are no Christians. No one has a right to say this, and by 
this slander to abridge another’s usefulness: this is persecu- 
tion. Sometimes it is directed against a minister, impairing 
his usefulness ; sometimes it is effectual in depriving a per- 
son even of the means of livelihood... . 

“For these three reasons, that it will be instrumental in 
checking the progress of infidelity, that it will be a means of 
securing religious liberty, and that it will aid in counteract- 
ing the spirit of persecution, Mr. Colman said the Associa- 
tion would receive his hearty approbation.” 
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The report of the meeting closes with the statement that 
the officers of the year before were re-elected, with several 
new vice-presidents, without, however, giving the names of 
any of them. In the Christian Examiner the Executive 
Committee appears as follows: James Walker, Henry Ware, 
Jr., Samuel Barrett, Lewis Tappan, Ezra S. Gannett. 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Samuel Atkins Eliot was born in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 
24, 1862. His grandfather, whose name he bears, is well 
remembered as a public-spirited citizen of Boston, and for 
three terms mayor of the city. His father is President Eliot 
of Harvard. Mr. Eliot’s 
mother was the daughter of 
Rev. Ephraim Peabody of 
King’s Chapel. Mr. Eliot 
graduated at WHarvard in 
1884, and after a short jour- 
ney in Europe entered the 
Divinity School. After two 
years of study there, desiring 
to test his capacity for the 
active work of the ministry 
before finishing his educa- 
tion, he volunteered for mis- 
sionary service ; and Dr. Rey- 
nolds, then secretary of the 
Association, invited him to 
become his travelling com- 
panion in a missionary jour- 
ney to the North-west and 
the Pacific Coast. They 
travelled together for two 
months, visiting the churches, 
holding missionary meetings, 
and attending conferences ; 
and, when Dr, Reynolds re- 
turned to Boston, he left Mr. 
Eliot to take charge of the 
newly gathered society in Se- 
attle, Wash. 

In the spring of 1888 Mr. 
Kliot returned East, stopping 
to preach under Mr. Wendte’s 
direction in several of the 
new churches in California 
and visiting the scenes of 
his future work in Salt Lake 
City and Denver. 

In the fall of 1888 Mr. 
Eliot returned to the Divinity School, and took the degree 
of Master of Arts at Commencement, 1889. Soon after he 
accepted a call to Unity Church, Denver, Col., and was or- 
dained there on Nov. 10, 1889. Among the offices he held 
was that of president of the Associated Charities, a post 
of great responsibility under the Denver system. A State 
Conference of Charities was organized and met annually 
at Unity Church, and the National Conference of Charities 
met there in 1892. 

In 1893 Mr. Eliot was called to the First Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn. ‘The call was accepted; and he was 
installed on May 10, 1893. In Brooklyn he was president 
of the Free Kindergarten Association, vice-president of the 
Bureau of Charities, corresponding secretary of the New 
England Society, and director in the Long Island Historical 
Society. He was a director of the Middle States Conference 
and of the Sunday School Union and a trustee of the 
Church Building Loan Fund, In 1894 he was elected a 
director of the Association, and in the latter part of the 
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year 1897 was made secretary to succeed Rev. George 
Batchelor. 

Mr. Eliot has now been nominated for the presidency of 
the American Unitarian Association in place of Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright of Washington, who declines a re-election. Dur- 
ing the early half of its history the presidents of the Asso- 
ciation were always ministers, with the exception of Judge 
Story, who was elected to the presidency in 1844 and 
served one year. ‘The last ministerial president was Rufus 
P. Stebbins, D.D., who served from 1862 to 1865. Since that 
time the presidents have all been distinguished laymen. 
The change from clerical to lay presidents was made in the 
Unitarian Association a little earlier than it was in Harvard 
University and for a similar reason. It was believed that 
the presence and activity of 
honored laymen would at- 
tract and secure the co-opera- 
tion of the lay element in the 
church. The change now 
made does not indicate any 
failure of the past policy of 
the Association, but rather 
a disposition on the part of 
the directors and Nominat- 
ing Committee of the Asso- 
ciation to put Mr. Eliot into 
a position where they believe 
he may do his best work in 
the easiest way, for the ad- 
vancement of our cause, the 
prosperity of our churches, 
and the increase of our mis- 
sionary work. 


Rev. C. E. St. John. 


Rev. Charles Elliott St. 
John was born at Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., Dec. 19, 1856: 
His father (Rev. Thomas E. 
St. John of the Unitarian 
church of Eastport, Me..) 
was at that time a physician. 
The family removed to Cin- 
cinnati in 1858, and soon 
after to New Bedford, Mass., 
where the father entered the 
Universalist ministry as pas- 
tor of the local church. They 
shortly removed to Worces- 
ter, Mass., where the subject 
of this sketch spent the greater part of his boyhood, de- 
voting himself to his studies, in which he took a good 
rank, and to the out-of-door pursuit of natural history. He 
was fitted for college at the Worcester public schools, and 
entered Harvard College in 1875. Receiving his degree 
of A.B. in 1879, in somewhat broken health he went to 
Boulder, Col., to recuperate, and there secured manual labor 
in a mountain saw-mill. Through that winter and the fol- 
lowing spring he had a varied experience, handling lumber 
and shovelling saw-dust under the shadow of the Rockies, 
serving as clerk in a Boulder book-store at busy times, and 
at one period doing two weeks of hard work by candlelight 
in a gold mine. Mr. St. John maintains that the experiences 
of that winter among the rough laborers of the lumber camp 
constituted the best part of his preparation for the ministry. 

In the fall of 1880 he entered the Harvard Divinity School, 
graduating in 1883 with the degrees of B.D. and A.M. 
For the last two years of his course he served as proctor of 
Divinity Hall. 
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He received a call to the church at North Andover, but 
delined it in order to accept one to the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of Northampton, where he was ordained and 
installed in November, 1883. There he remained for nearly 
eight years, resigning in 1891 to accept a call to the newly 
established church in Pittsburg Pa. He was installed over 
the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburg in October, and is 
still engaged in that field. Beginning there with a discour- 
aged little group of people, worshipping in a small public 
hall, he has aided in the creation of a strong and well-estab- 
lished church. At the present time the enrolled member- 
ship is 165, the constituency is over three hundred souls, the 
annual expense account (all met at home) is about $4,500 
and the church owns a property worth $25,000, on which 
the only debt is $5,400 owing 
to the Loan Fund. Mr. St. 
John believes that the Pitts- 
burg church has a great fut- 
ure before it, being destined 
to become one of our largest 
churches, and the centre of 
a wide movement in Western 
Pennsylvania. If called upon 
to forego this great opportu- 
nity, he will do so with the 
greatest reluctance. Unita- 
rianism could find no harder 
field than this busy city, 
which is the chief stronghold 
of conservative Presbyterian- 
ism. All the social and finan- 
cial interests are against us. 
And Mr. St. John believes 
that the continually deepen- 
ing success of our church in 
such a field is conclusive evi- 
dence that there need never 
be failure in our missionary 
work when it touches a large 
population, and is maintained 
with unwavering persistence 
and a distinctly religious aim 
and teaching. 

Mr. St. John is the author 
of two articles and several 
book reviews in the Vew 
World, has frequently writ- 
ten for the Christian Regis- 
ter, has made addresses at 
the National Conference, the 
Ministers’ Institute, the Mid- 
dle States Conference, and 
other local conferences, and has been heard in many of our 
churches. He is a trustee of the Meadville Theological 
School, a member of the Fellowship Committee, and is the 
Pittsburg member of the council of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. He has taken special interest in civil service reform, 
good city government, and social settlement work, having 
been from its foundation a director of Kingsley House in 
Pittsburg. He is a life member of the American Unitarian 
Association, having been made such by the First Parish of 
Concord, Mass. 

Mr. St. John was married in 1888 to Miss Martha E. 
Everett of Dover, Mass., a graduate of Smith College. 


Put a seal upon your lips, and forget what you have done. 
After you have been kind, after love has stolen forth into 
the world and done its beautiful work, go back into the 
shade again, and say nothing about it. Love hides even 
from itself— Prof. Drummond. 
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Revivals in New England, 


Seventy-five years ago Rev. James Walker, afterward 
president of Harvard College, as a task performed only from 
a sense of duty, set forth some of the facts connected with 
revivals of religion which, more than any question of doc- 
trine, had divided Congregationalism in New England. We 
give a few specimens from two essays published by Dr. 
Walker in the Christian Examiner for 1826. The facts he 
cites would be quite as far from the spirit of the recent 
Ecumenical Conference of Missions as it would be from that 
of the Unitarian Association. We cite them now merely to 
show what it was that, allowed by one party and condemned 
by the other, set our fathers over against each other in two 

camps. Differences such as 
these indicate a division 
which made a_ temporary 
separation inevitable. [Epr- 
TOR. | 


Dr. Walker quotes from 
Whitefield’s Journal, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24, 1740. Mr. 
Whitefield, in a previous en- 
try, had condemned the min- 
istry of Boston for lukewarm- 
ness and backsliding. In 
this passage he records his 
judgment concerning the re- 
ligious condition of Harvard 
College: “Went this morn- 
ing to see and preach at 
Cambridge, the chief college 
for training up the sons of 
the prophets in all New Eng- 
land. It has one president, 
four tutors, upward of one 
hundred students. It is 
scarce as big as one of our 
least colleges in Oxford; 
and, as far as I could gather 
from some who well knew 
the state of it, not far supe- 
rior to our universities in 
piety and .true godliness. 
Tutors neglect to pray with 
and examine the hearts of 
their pupils. Discipline is 
at too low an ebb. Bad 
books are become fashion- 
able among them. Tillotson 
and Clark are read instead of 
Sheppard, Stoddard, and such like evangelical writers; and, 
therefore, I chose to preach from those words, ‘ We are not 
as many who corrupt the word of God,’ and in the conclu- 
sion of my sermon I made a close application to tutors and 
students.” A bitter controversy followed concerning the 
nature and effects of the revival. The defenders of the revi- 
vals attempted to make a distinction between the results which 
were to be ascribed to the Holy Spirit and those which 
were merely human, or delusions of the devil. “It is a 
memorable fact,” says Dr. Walker, “that this distinction be- 
tween the essentials of the revival and its incidental and 
vicious appendages, instead of restoring it to general favor, 
gave the fatal blow from which it never recovered, by creat- 
ing schism and discord among its friends and promoters. 
From the beginning the proceedings in Boston had been 
viewed with disapprobation by many of the clergy in the 
country, and by the clergy in Connecticut almost universally. 
The opposition gathered strength daily, as the bad and 
dangerous tendency of the measures of the revivalists be- 
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came more and more apparent) and we are sorry to add 
that their eonduet was not always marked, particularly in 
Conneetiout, with a due regard to justice, seriousness, and 
Christian liberty, Hisvard College came out with its testi- 
nk against Whitefield, and his errors signed by all the 
faculty in iy44 In i749 the revival had so few defenders 
that Dr, Walker says that only twenty ministers in all New 
Wagland remained faithful, 

In another essay Dr, Walker considers a revival that came 
within his own time, and quotes from the trial of Rey, Mr, 
Heman before the presbytery of ‘Troy, N,¥,, an account of 
the way in whieh he, together with Key, Charles G, Finney, 
the great revivalist of his (ime, and his assoelates dealt with 
even chureh members who refused to accept the methods of 
the revivalists, The deamatie persone ave Mr, Heman, Mr, 
Vinney, Mra, Mosier, and Mra, Weatherby, 

ut My, Hemun (to Mea, Mosier), Were you ever under cone 
vietion ? 

Ht Mey, Afoser— 1 cannot say whether 1 ever have been or 
not, My mind has been deeply impressed with the import 
ance of religion al different times, 

"tN, Hi What is the alate of your mind now? 

tt Afes, Mf Wis not aa much impressed aa it has been 
heretofore, 

"tly, i Men wear olf thelr eonvietiona by running into 
dissipation and frequenting tippling-houges, and women wear 
olf theirs by going inte gay company, 

"Ay, MW 1 wasnever fond of gay company, 
domestio (urn, 

til, A Vou are worse, then, than other women; for 
you ean stay at home and wear off your eonvietiona, 

ti MWe, Jinnev.— Deo you love God? 

“tre, MoT think I do, 

"iAle, Wh (shaking Ads fist in her free), 
reason have you to think you love God? 

“Mey, AL When T look upon the worka of ereation, I 
feel to praise and adere him, 

'hlfy, A You ought to go to hell, and you muat repent, 

“tps, M,— 1 eannot, 

“ty, J, (again putting Ais fist in her Jace), 
Vou ean repent and be converted immediately, 

tt Airy, Mye= 1 eannot, 

Hite, H. (again putting Ais fist in her Jace) You lle! 

ut Ars, A How ean f get the new birth unless God gives 
it to me? 

"OMe, Jin Vou ought to be damned, 

Mies, Weatherhive— Me, Minney, you have told Mra, Moaler 
(hat she eould rewenerate herself, and ie herself the new 


lTamofa 


What 


You lie! 


You tie! 


birth, Now, if you will inform her, it will edify me, 
"OMe # Ave you a Christian, and aak aueh a queation? 
ti Afes, Wee 1 trust Tam, and would like to have it an 
awered, 
"iM, # Vow ean you love your husband? 


"'Mfps, Wye Love ia a passion Tt have never heard de 
seribed, 

OMe, Hemi Mea Weatherby, you have sald you were 
a Cliristian) and dare you ask two of Ged'a miniatera aueh a 
question? 

tANfey, Whee Vea, | dare ask it) and 1 have asked it once 
before, and Ht appeara that it Cannot be answered,’ ” 

Ii Was scenes and practiogs like these whieh led sueh men 
as Walker and Gannett to draw together for mutual encour 
agement, and eapecially for the proteetion of the children of 
thelr congregations, whe were Hable at any time to be ex 
posed to aueh influences, 


It ia well to believe that there needa but a litte more 
thought, a little more courage, more love, more devotion to 
life, a little More eageriesda, one day to Ming open wide the 
portals of joy and truth Afmwevie Aaetertined, 
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To Mrs, Julia Ward Howe." 


You sang for us a eonen marching song 
When the great Union tottered, and it seemed 
That all we best had loved or hoped or dreamed 
Was fatal loss, And, lo! how swift along 
The servied ranks grew manifold and strong 
The echoes till, at last, there faintly gleamed 
A ray of hope, and ever brighter streamed 
‘The starry flag, while paled the ancient wrong, 


Much have you done since then to win our love, 
Pleading the cause of full-orbed womanhood, 
Hervant of all things fair and kind and good, 
Now, ere you leave us, may that sacred dove, 
Whose name is Peace, come back to cheer your heart, — 
And never more from you, or us, depart, 


w= John White Chadwick, 


Black Lambs. 


BY AVERIC STANDISH FRANCIS, 
III, 

*What has Unitarianism to offer in the way of ‘spiritual 
training,’ except abstract ideas beyond the grasp of the 
childish intelligence?" ‘This is the question which we have 
imagined the Unitarian parent as asking when confronted by 
the problem of the “religious education of the young.” 
There is no need of attempting to answer the question here, 
for it is being constantly and often admirably answered in 
the Unitarian pulpit shed preas; but there is vital need that 
we should one and all realize that it can never be answered 
effectually until it is answered not only theoretically in the 
pulpit and in the press, but practically in the home. And it 
ia alao well that we should realize that it is a veritable Sphinx 
question; that Unitarianism must answer it effectually, or it 
will inevitably cease to be a living faith in the land, Hither 
ita children will grow up stunted in spirit, indifferent to the 
‘things which are not seen,” or they will turn, and rightly 
turn, elaewhere for something to satisfy the hunger of the 
soul within them, We Unitarians see plainly enough the 
evila which have their root in physical and mental weakness, 
It will be well for us when we realize as fully the evils that 
grow out of spiritual weakness, when we perceive that lack 
of spiritual power results sooner or later in a narrow, self 
satisfied, and perfunctory morality, the morality ‘of the 
Decalogue rather than of the Beatitudes,— or else in a restless, 
diasatistied, and morbid attitude toward life, with its inevitable 
burdens and struggles, Alas! “if thou hadst known in this 
day, even thou, the things which belong unto peace!” 

Ttatenisn has laid too exclusive emphasis on the second 
of the two commandments in which Jesus of Nazareth summed 
up the law and the prophets, ‘And one of them, a lawyer, 
asked him a question, tempting him, Master, which is the 
great commandment in the law?) And he said unto him; 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God will all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, This is the great 
and firat commandment, And a second like unto it is this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” Z7de wage #4, but 
not the same, Abou Ben Adhem’s complaisant celestial visitor 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, Religion and morality, as 
the wise have told us again and again, do not spring from 
the same root, but as the piers of an arch, however distant 
at the base, find their strength only in union, so to separate 
religion from morality is as fatal to one as to the other, 

We of the “liberal faith” have seen ene enough that 
oy religious sentiment, trusted exclusively, may lead to per- 

ous 
Ruskin's words; “The greatest of all the mysteries of life, 
and the moat terrible, is the corruption of even the sinceres 


* AL the Dinner af the New York Unitarian Chub, April 18, 1900, 
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aces, We are ready enough to admit the truth of 
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religion, which is not daily founded on rational, effective, 
humble, and helpful action” ; but we have failed to perceive as 
clearly that morality is equally dependent upon spiritual in- 
sight, that from this source alone it derives abiding life and 

- power, that, in very truth, there is small chance of our ever 
learning to love our neighbor as we love ourselves, unless the 
love of God is in us. 

It is only when we feel our kinship with the Infinite, only 
when we lose the personal in the universal, that we have 
“not a proposition to prove, but a message to deliver.” 
For then “it is not ye that speak, but the spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you.” Unitarianism has pretty well 
proved its propositions: has it still a message to deliver? I, 
for one, believe that it has; and that day by day it is realiz- 
ing more clearly the nature of this message. But it is a 
message that will count for little in the world’s life if it be 
merely spoken from the pulpit: it must be lived in the 
home. And, if the Unitarian, in seeking to give his children 
“practical spiritual training,’ finds himself more or less 
puzzled as to how to set about it, owing to his inherent dis- 
trust of all dogmatism and sentimentalism, let him remember 
that in this very distrust lies his true strength. In the at- 
tempt “to train the early mind to aspire, by the power of the 
noblest ideas of duty and religion,” he is in comparatively 
small danger of ‘‘ applying a hard, technical, and wholesale 
system.” His traditions will not lead him to expect his 
children to find anything especially edifying in the craft of 
Jacob or the vindictiveness of David, will not force him ‘to 
bid them, indifferently, go and learn devotion now amid the 
yells of exterminating war in Gibeon, and then at the feet of 
the Prince of Peace in Nazareth.” 

Instead of this he is free to choose help where he will 
from all literature in which the soul of man has spoken to 
the soul of man. Unweighted by the burden of outgrown 
dogma, confined to no narrow pathway, fenced by no creed 
and beset by no pitfalls of intolerance and formalism, it is not 
the fault of tradition, at least, if he fails to come forth gladly 
and without fear “into the light of things.” ‘There is a 
faith which is not ignorance, an earnestness which is not 
cant, a reverence which is not superstition; and, if our chil- 
dren grow up in homes in which such faith and earnestness 
and reverence prevail, our Sunday-schools will no longer 
speak to ears that hear not. And the discouraged teacher 
will not be tempted to abandon her black lambs for a mis- 
sion class. I have quoted James Martineau many times as 
an adviser. Let me quote him once more as a prophet: 
“ The ethical spirit is often supposed to be cold and scrupu- 
lous and negatively correct, shrinking from innumerable 
things and worshipping nothing... . Once initiated into its 
divine relations, it breathes the air of quite another world, 
discovers that the best vigilance against evil is to fling your- 
self away into some humane and purifying good, and, since 
the life of God is the life of love, gains assurance that, with 
an infinite ally, the battle of righteousness can never lose 
hope and heart.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Be sure, if you do your very best in that which is laid upon 
you daily, you will not be left without help when some 
mightier occasion arises.—/ean Wicolas Grou. 


J 
It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from action, to 


have learnt to feel rightly without acting rightly. Truth is 
not to be contemplated, but to be done.— /. W. Robertson. 


ee Pd 
No life can ever be grand which has not first been faithful. 


Without the preparatory training of small fidelities, who 
would be suddenly equal to supreme tests? — Zion's Herald. 
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The strength of resolve, which ee shapes life and 
mixes itself with action, is the fruit of those sacred, solitary 
moments when we meet God alone.— /yederich William 
Robertson. 

w] 


No sorrow is for sorrow’s sake, but for character’s. Let 
us trust that, when we suffer, God is tuning us up to concert 
pitch, making us more earnest and serious and strong, fitting 
us for better ministry to others.—/ames Buckham. 


wt 


It is because our prayers are too narrow, because we only 
want to fill the cup within an inch of the top, that we are 
poor. When we are willing that the cup shall run over, there 
comes a springing out from heaven, a pouring down from 
above, of that which fills the cup from the great wealth and 
mercy of our God.— A/cXKensie. 

J 


The future is not yet ours: perhaps it never will be. If it 
comes, it may come wholly different from that which we 
have foreseen. Let us shut our eyes, then, to that which God 
hides from us and keeps in reserve in the treasures of his 
deep counsel. Let us worship without seeing; let us be 
silent; let us abide in peace.— /éne/on, 


Che Pulpit. 


The Weightier Matters. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D,D, 


The weightier matters of the law, judgment, merey, and faith, 
MATT. xxiii.23. 

In attending an earnest Bible class in Chicago a fortnight 
ago to-morrow, I was asked by an enthusiastic student if 
I thought the Saviour was “real mad” when he uttered 
this scathing rebuke on all outside hypocrisy or whether it 
was to be explained away by one of those convenient 
forms of criticism by which we make Judas into a saint 
and the Borgias to be respectable members of society. 

I said, squarely, what you have often heard me say 
here,—that Jesus meant that the words Woe! Woe! Woe! 
should carry all the force which he could give them. He 
had been patient to the outside edge of patience. But his 
gospel is no milk-and-water gospel nor sugar-candy gos- 
pel. It is a gospel of “Yea, yea,” and “Nay, nay.” He 
knew they meant to kill him. He chose before he died to 
say for once words which should be remembered always, 
He had never denounced them before. No! But all the 
same a lie is a lie, shams are shams; and here is what he 
says,— Such men are the most damnable enemies of true re- 
ligion. 

What gives to the philippic its special value is that it 
addresses the so-called religious leaders of the country 
in their own temple. It is as if we were to arraign our 
President and Chief Justice, the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate, and three or four governors in 
the Capitol at Washington. A lie is a bad thing, if an 
olive-grower sells rotten olives at the bottom of a basket 
with nice ones on the top. But, when the guides in religion 
neglect justice, mercy, and faith, which ought to be the 
centre, as they are the essentials of religion; when instead 
of them they take to whitewashing a sepulchre merely or 
measuring out the temple tax on some widow's miserable 
herb garden,-—-why, these hypocrites must be taught a 
lesson in words which shall burn on the lip and on the ear, 
shall burn the page. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees | 

Nineteen centuries have worked along since the Master 
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spoke these words. Three days after he spoke them these 
people to whom he spake killed him because he spoke them. 
They have gone on record as his very last appeal to them. 
Now, because he lived and because he died, there has grown 
up this Christian Church, of people who would die rather 
than give up this name. And this makes one watch with a 
certain bitter grief the goings and comings of the people 
now who have taken the direction of this Church which has 
replaced that temple of Herod’s, and has dethroned Annas 
and Caiaphas and Nicodemus. How about jots and tittles 
now? How about whitewashing sepulchres? How about 
tithing the herb gardens? 

To speak only of two weeks just past : — 

1. A great Ecumenical Council of missionary societies has 
met in New York. Ecumenical means all the world where 
there are houses. This council proposed to recognize all 
Christians from all lands, 

2. The great Presbyterian oligarchy is arraying its forces 
for a great convention, which is to discuss the Westminster 
Confession. 

3. The annual Congress of the Methodist Church in the 
United States met in Chicago on Monday last to revise 
their articles and to do their work for the next year. 

If words meant much, these meetings “ represent ” about 
three hundred million Christians, about one-fourth part of 
the population of the world. 

Why have they come together? 
do in their meetings? 

Now you and I have seen, or are seeing, the work of these 
immense armies of delegates. No delegate would dare say 
that it concerns “judgment or mercy,” hardly “ faith,” as 
Jesus said. Every delegate would be obliged to confess that 
the discussion and the votes are about the “gold of the 
temple,” about the outside of the cup and platter, about the 
whitewashing of the sepulchre even. I did see the notice of 
one spirited speech by my friend Dr. Behrends, who said 
frankly that, if the Ecumenical Council would trample on all 
written creeds, it would advance the Master’s purpose; but 
this seems to have been the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness. He was rebuked for chilling the spirit of the 
meeting. 

Take the Methodist Conference, which is a fair type of 
both meetings. The important questions are not “ judgment, 
mercy, faith,” but, (1) “the missionary episcopacy,” (2) 
“‘equality of lay representatives,” (3) “time limit of the 
pastorate,” (4) “revision of church discipline.” 

Imagine an intelligent Roman gentleman pressing eagerly 
into an assembly of Jerusalem of the top-leaders,— to learn 
something about the living God and abundance of life,— 
and sitting for a week to hear them discuss: 1. Who should 
superintend the preachers in Spain and Ethiopia? 2. How 
many men not preachers should sit in the next meeting of 
the assembly? 3. How long may a man preach in the 
same village? 4. Whether the rules of discipline which 
these scribes and Pharisees had adopted might be improved 
to advantage. Why, the man would not stay there an 
hour! 

I had one day a-very anxious talk with an important 
delegate to one of the other great conventions, in which he 
asked my advice as to the vote which they should pass about 
going to dancing parties or playing at whist. 

I said to him, of course, that they could no more interfere 
in such details of life than they could interfere with the 
amount of butter a man puts on his bread. 

I said that the business of the Church is to bring each 
child of God to the Father’s knees and to leave him there, 
that each man must work with God in regulating the details 
of his own life. I think he was as much surprised as he 
would have been, had I said that the convention ought to 
recognize the pope of Rome as its spiritual authority. He 
and his friends, who called themselves liberals, still mean to 


What do they propose to 
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tie the hands of the individual believer, though they want to 
tie them with silk, and not with iron. 


Of all of which I have perhaps said too much; but I 
cannot say too much if I can bring anybody’s mind back to 
the absolute Simplicity of religion. 

I do not wonder that the Quakers tried to throw the whole 
business overboard, of the regulations of religious ceremony 
by any central authority. They certainly had high authority, 


meaning as they did to keep themselves within the fold of | 


Jesus Christ. And one wishes that one of these great con- 
ventions could apply all its time to reading the four Gospels 
through, to reading the practical instructions at the end of 
Paul’s Epistles, and then to repenting in “sackcloth and 
ashes”’ that they had ever occupied themselves with the jot 
and tittle business. 

If in letters of light they could mark the place of meeting 
with the words, “ The letter killeth, and the spirit giveth life,” 
there would be some faint hope for some real progress re- 
sulting from the meetings. 

As it stands, I am afraid that these Ecumenical Confer- 
ences set back pure and undefiled religion quite as far as 
they advance it. 

What you and I have to do with is “justice, mercy, and 
faith.” Those are the Saviour’s words. Saint Paul’s three 
words are “faith and hope and love.” You and I are knit 
together in churches and give ourselves names borrowed 
from theology, simply and wholly that the kingdom of God 
may come. ‘The world has advanced very far in welcoming 
its coming, and the world is more determined than it ever 
was that it shall come. Of which coming, however, all that 
we have really learned is that absolute religion has to-day 
three great realities: first, that God is here, as our personal 
Father ; second, that therefore we, his children, are brothers 
and sisters of each other; and, third, that we share his life, 
live as he lives, and can enter into his business. 

These three realities are what Paul expresses when he calls 
the first faith, when he calls the second love, when he calls 
the third hope. 

The Saviour refers to the same realities when he shows 
that the heart of the whole thing is justice, mercy, and truth. 


These are the whole of it. 

Apply this central truth to missionary work. Suppose we 
had at one of our meetings the savage whom we want to 
uplift, to reform, to convert. 

One wonders whether the recording angels laugh or cry 
most as they make their entries in their day books. Here 
was a man of note, declaiming at the Great Council on the 
importance of establishing, as the first central requisite, the 
infallibility, say, of the book of Chronicles. 

Imagine that magnificent Bishop Paton, with his New 
Hebrides people around him, calling them together to read 
to them a decision of all the Christians in the world, that 
they were all quite certain that the good God wrote with his 
own finger the words “The Dukes of Edom were Duke 
Timnah, Duke Aliath, Duke Jetheth.” 

Imagine one of the more resolute of them saying, “ Paton, 
what is the book of Chronicles?’ or even ‘‘ What is a duke? 
or why should I care a cowrie, or the thousandth part of a 
cowrie, what the Duke of Edom was or who he was not?” 

Imagine, indeed, half a dozen of the converts coming 
together and agreeing that, if the first consequence of having 
to read were to be a quarrel about the book of Chronicles, 
they would not learn to read at all. Where would you be, 
then, with your conference resolve ? 

Yet the recording angel would certainly enter that deci- 
sion on his golden book with more satisfaction than the other. 

Side by side with this important discussion, I happened 
to hear of a triumph of some of our own American mission- 
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aries among our own Indians. Now you will think that 
what I tell you is a wretched joke. But, alas! it is — shall 
I say hopelessly true? 

It seems that it is the custom of more than one of the 
frontier tribes that the women build the houses, and the men 
shall make the clothing of the tribe,— shall spin and weave 
the cotton cloth, cut out the garments and sew them. 

How this came about, I do not know; but it is the cus- 
tom, it is a part of the religion of these tribes. Now in the 
case of one of them a triumphant report has lately been 
sent back by a missionary at work there that he at last so far 
succeeded in instilling the ‘Christian religion” into their 
hearts that he has made a few men give up the sewing and 
weaving and do nothing. Just while we are trying to make 
the women do men’s work and the men do women’s, they are 
glorying in the same triumph, only they are working for 
results precisely dissimilar. As to the result, it is absurd of 
course to discuss it. But what makes it all worthy of notice is 
the wretched absurdity, just like that of the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, which regards such jots and tittles as matters of religion. 

Really, it is terrible to think of one of these men or women 
whom we call “heathen” or “savages” as introduced into 
the Ecumenical Council or into such a convention as that 
at Chicago, and told that they shall find there the religion 
which shall renew their lives. What have they to do with 
the Dukes of Edom? What have they to do with the 
doctrine of Predestination, what with agonies about hell? 
Simply what they need is “ Our Father who art in heaven.” 

Why, they had there at New York the venerable Dr. 
Paton, whose piety and good sense and Christian courage 
have changed thousands of man-eating brutes into as many 
tender, happy, and loving brethren in a common life. How 
did he go to work? Did he carry them five points or thirty- 
nine articles? Did he teach them any catechism? Did he 
even tell them that a-b spells ab? Not he. He was no 
such fool. He told me his own pathetic story. He landed 
with his companions with the tools which a Christian civil- 
ization has created. He began at once to show those people 
what comes to pass when God’s children seek God, when he 
works with them, and when they work with him. Instead 
of saying to them in words that “God is their Father,” this 
devoted man went to work to show what happens when the 
children trust God and when God works with them. On 
those islands the first treasure is fresh water. It is, of 
course, the first necessity. They saved it, jealously, in their 
wretched reservoirs. ‘They died when the supply from the 
clouds was not renewed. Well, Dr. Paton and his associates 
went to work with their Christian drills, their Christian pick- 
axes, and their Christian spades. And, when they asked him 
why, he said that he was working with God and God was 
working with him, he said that God loved him, and wanted 
to help him. He said they were all wrong if they were 
aftaid of God, and tried to buy his love. He said precisely 
what we say, when we say nature is on. our side. And 
these poor savages, who had been trained as if in some Cal- 
vinistic creed to believe that God’s love has to be purchased, 
or that he could damn any of his children, looked on with 
doubt and with wonder. Day by day they derided these 
half-dozen children of his who knew they were his children. 
Day by day these men worked under that tropical sun, push- 
ing their well down through the layers of hard gravel. But 
at last their day of triumph came. Paton was able to give 
to their chief the sparkling goblet of pure cold water, which 
bubbled up out of the ground, as the God-sent answer to 
these days of toil in which they had been fellow-workers 
with God. This, he could say, is the answer which our 

Father makes when we obey his laws and when we trust 
his love, when we work together, not for ourselves, but for 
each other. You do not see him, but we knowhim. He 
has never gone back on us, and we will never go back on him. 

When Dr. Paton told me that story, I did not wonder 
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that he became a leader of those who saw and heard, as 
they saw that miracle of what happens when a faithful man 
works with a faithful God. I could believe that they said 
that,— his God was better than their gods. I could see why 
from that moment they should love a God of love and 
forget their gods of hate. If I had not known it before, I 
should have known then how the faith of such a man as 
that creates the faith of those whom he serves. He might 
have taught them the words of a hundred articles of dogma, 
and he would certainly have failed. He did show them 
the love of our Father who is in heaven, and it was really 
of course that he succeeded. 

And let us carry this example farther. Suppose that one 
of the cannibal chiefs asked Paton why he came to the New 
Hebrides, why he toiled with the pick and the shovel, 
what would Paton have said to him? He would have said: 
“T heard how you killed Williams when he landed here. 
I could not bear to know that men were hating their 
brothers so, and I came here to show you how men must 
help each other. I came here because I loved you.” The 
cannibal to whom he spoke knew that every word he said 
was true. If Paton went farther, and told him that Jesus 
Christ had died because he loved men, and that he was 
ready to die because he ioved men, the savage knew that 
that was true. So Miss Fletcher told me of a Pawnee 
chief who turned over her Bible and saw the pictures of 
Passion Week. He saw the Saviour bearing the cross. 
He saw the cross lifted in its place. “Did he do that for 
me?” said the savage. And she said, “Yes!” “Then I 
will never go back on him,” said the old man. Just so 
these savages of the New Hebrides learned what love was 
when they saw love. “We loved him,” as Saint John says, 
“because he first loved us.” And it proved again, as all 
the history of nineteen centuries has proved, that there is no 
devil who compels men to hate each other, that the God 
who loves us all, “Our Father in heaven,” means that we 
shall love each other. We shall bear each other’s burdens. 
We shall bury our war hatchets, and meet each other with 
bread which shall feed thousands, and with a cup of water 
for every man’s thirst. 

Give your savage such an object-lesson in faith and love, 
and so let your savage enjoy the dignity of a son of God. 
He, also, is part of the government of the universe. The 
God of nature works with him, if for his part he works with 
God. That man can be brought to live in the larger life. 
He does not live for himself. He lives for God and with 
man, for man and with God. Let him once gain that com- 
panionship, and his motive is larger as his field is wider. 
The companion of God, the fellow-worker with God, he is 
not afraid that he shall die to-morrow, more than he fears 
that the sun will go out to-morrow or that there will be 
no air to breathe to-morrow. Where will the sun go? 
Where will the air go? He cannot be a coward, he who is 
granted infinite power. He gains the abundance of life. 
New-born, indeed,—that is one of the Bible phrases. 
Waked to newness of life, Paul says, “forgetting the 
things behind and stretching forward eagerly to those before. 
Alive with new life, he does not dread the future. The 
Grave has lost its victory, and Death its sting. 

Let the Church know that every child of God — not merely 
a few thousand men and women -— is to be thus a prophet 
of the infinite love. Let the Church cease its anxious care 
about machinery. Let the Church trust to its prophets, and 
turn its scribes and Pharisees out of doors. And you and I, 
—let us work where we can, as our Pauls and our Miltons 
have worked, our pioneers, our reformers, our jurists, our 
inventors, our teachers, all saints and all souls who forget 
themselves and live for others. 

Then — then will the reign of God come, because men do 
his will as it is done in heaven. 

Faith! Hope! Love! 
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Rev. James Hocart, 


From Belgium, as the representative of 
the Free Christian Church of that country to 
the Unitarian Anniversary in Boston, comes 
Rev. James Hocart of Brussels. 

Pastor James Hocart of Brussels, though 
born at Calais (France), Sept. 8, 1843, and 
having resided nearly all his life on the Con- 
tinent, is a British citizen. He belongs to 
an old Guernsey family. His father was 
brought up in the Church of England, em- 
braced Methodism when a young man, and 
entered the Methodist ministry in France. 


REV. JAMES HOCART. 


He died at Paris fifteen months ago, in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age and the sixty- 
fifth of his ministry, —the patriarch of French 
Methodism, and no doubt one of the old- 
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a co-operative society, which, unfortunately, 
after his removal came to grief through mis- 
management. After a short stay near Nimes 
and at Calais, he was appointed in 1874 to 
Brussels, to take charge of a church, built 
with money collected in the United States, 
which its founder, Pastor Philip Boucher, 
had handed over to the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Committee. It was at Brussels 
in 1880 that Pastor Hocart felt it his duty to 
separate himself from the Church to which 
he had lovingly and loyally belonged. His 
faith in the infallible authority of the Bible, 
in the divinity of Christ, in the reality of 
miracles, and in various other orthodox 
teachings, was gone forever. He therefore 
resigned his pulpit; and at the age of thirty- 
seven, with wife and children and small per- 
sonal resources, he began life again. 

As there was no French church in which he 
could hope to exercise, without the trammels 
of traditional liturgies or ceremonies, that 
sincere and complete freedom of thought 
which he had so dearly purchased, he resolved 
to attempt something new. The writings of 
Prof. Emile de Laveleye, of Count Goblet 
d’Alviella, and others, appeared to him to 
have prepared the way for a church on liberal 
Protestant, or Unitarian, lines; and, with 
the help of a few prominent men, he began 
holding services in Brussels. The difficulties 
in this largely Catholic country have been 
very great; and the arduous labors of nine- 
teen years have only resulted in the formation 
of a church in Brussels numbering eighty- 
eight adult members and in a group of some 
forty adherents in Ghent, in both places the 
principal men being judges, university pro- 
fessors, barristers, and doctors. In addition 
an important leavening work has been done. 
Though the smallest, the liberal Protestant 
church is the best known by the general pub- 
lic in Belgium; and there are many hopeful 
symptoms of a more extensive movement in 
the direction of liberal Christianity. Could 
a permanent church be built in place of the 
temporary halls the congregation has had to 


est ministers still in active work at that| Occupy successively, it is likely that more 


time. 

The son studied in Paris, at M. Félix 
Pécant’s Institute and at the Lycée Bona- 
parte. After taking his literary degree in 
Paris, he went to Lausanne to study theology. 
At that time, as a young man of eighteen, he 
was, as a result of early environment and 
education, an ardent and orthodox Methodist, 


a Frenchman in his sympathies, and a great} tion,’’ in answer to Drumont’s violent anti- 


admirer of the Napoleonic period. But, 
when he began to think for himself, he was 
soon strongly attracted by republican institu- 
tions and questions of social reform; and 
serious objections arose in his mind to the 
orthodox doctrines, particularly to the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. Notwithstanding 
these doubts, which he thought it right to 
communicate to the church authorities, he 
was received as a probationer, and afterward 
ordained to the full ministry. His colleagues 
always showed him great consideration in his 
mental troubles, only requiring that, when 
the crisis was over, they should be informed 
of his conclusions. He exercised his minis- 
try first at Lausanne, as his father’s assistant, 
and then at Thiers in Auvergne, where he 
founded among the poor cutlers of the town 


decisive progress would be made. 

Pastor Hocart has been too much absorbed 
in practical work to publish much. Besides 
a number of articles in newspapers and “re- 
views, he has printed a lecture on ‘‘Athe- 
ism,’’ of which the Paris Tract Society has 
circulated some tens of thousands of copies, 
and a small volume on ‘*The Jewish Ques- 


Semitism. 


Prof. Gustav Oppert. 


Prof. Gustav Oppert, the representative of 
the Protestant Union of Germany at the an- 
niversary meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association, was born in Hamburg, July 30, 
1836. He is the son of Eduard Oppert of 
Potsdam and Henriette Gans, a sister of 
Prof, Eduard. Gans. He was educated in 
private institutions and at the well-known 
Johanneum in Hamburg. He left the latter 
with a testimonial of maturity, and studied 
at the German universities of Bonn, Leipzig, 
and Berlin, under Profs. Lassen, Roetschel, 
Welcker, Fleischer, Brockhaus, Weber, 
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Boeckh, and Ranke. His special interests 
were in the line of classical and Oriental 
philology and history. 

Prof. Oppert graduated at Halle in May, 
1860, The next six years of his life, with 
the exception of fifteen months in which he 
travelled as a tutor in Switzerland and North 
Italy, were spent in Berlin. Here he wrote 
monographs on Prester John, on the origin of 
the Dionysian era, on the legend of the 
Holy Grail, and similar medizval topics. 
In 1866 he went to England, where, through 
the kindness of Prof. Max Miiller, he was 
employed temporarily at the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and afterward, on the recommendation 
of Prof. Goldstiicker of London University, 
he served as assistant to the librarian of 
Windsor Castle, Mr. Woodward. 

In 1872 Dr. Oppert was appointed by the 
Duke of Argyle, then secretary of state for 
India, to the professorship of Sanskrit in the 
Presidency College, Madras. He remained 
in India for nearly twenty-two years, return- 
ing to Europe only once (in 1882-83), on a 
fifteen months’ leave of absence. Besides 
his professorship, he filled while in India 
the offices of curator of the government ‘‘ Ori- 
ental Manuscripts Library’? and government 
translator. He became in 1873 a fellow of 


Pror. GUSTAV OPPERT. 


the Madras University, and was three times 
elected syndic of the Arts Faculty. In Ma- 
dras hé published. several books, and edited 
some scientific treatises on the classification 
of languages, on the ancient commerce of 
India, on the weapons and army organization 
of the ancient Hindus, and on the original 
inhabitants of India. Prof. Oppert edited 
also, for the first time, the Sukraniti and the 


Vayayanti, a large Sanskrit dictionary. In 


1893-94 he travelled over North India, visit- 
ing Kulu and Kashmir. 

He returned to Europe in 1894, via China, 
Japan, and America. Since the beginning of 
1895 he has settled in Berlin, where he lect- 
ures at the university on Indian ethnology 


and the Dravidian languages. 
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An Appeal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : -— 

In making appeal to individuals for finan- 
cial assistance in paying the $1,300 balance 
due the Church Building Loan Fund, it has 
been suggested that I publicly set forth the 
condition of affairs in Moline. Such a 
method will, I am advised, not only give 
wide circulation to the appeal, but show 
whether or not the conditions here justify the 
urgent requests I have sent out. 

Briefly, I came to Moline January 1, 1899. 
I found here a good stone-and-brick build- 
ing, which, I was informed, had not been 
opened for services since the preceding June 
30. There were a few faithful Unitarians, 
scattered, disorganized, and discouraged. A 
Sunday-school of fifteen pupils and a spirit- 
less audience of perhaps thirty men and 
women greeted me. Putting it mildly, there 
was no effective organization of purpose, 
spirit, or anything. Indeed, the treasurer 
informed me that the board were on the point 
either of withdrawing or turning the property 
over to the trustees of the Loan Fund. 

To-day we have a few faithful, determined 
Unitarians who want to live as a society, and 
who are taxed beyond their power to do so. 
As a matter of figures, our Sunday-school en- 
rolment within the year has increased to 
fifty-four with an average attendance of 
thirty-five. Three families have within the 
year been added to our list of workers. This 
is good so far as it goes; but we need a 
greater support in order to live, and our debt 
hinders farther growth of the society. Men 
of means who did not form the society that 
contracted the debt are prone to interpret an 
invitation to active fellowship with us to 
mean an invitation to pay $1,300. Our 
treasurer informs me that many men of his 
acquaintance are, so far as he knows to the 
contrary, for this reason kept out of active 
fellowship with us. My own conversations 
and questions convince me of the truth of the 
matter. As an illustration, I was not long 
ago conversing with a leading banker of our 
city. He said: ‘‘I want to see your church 
stand. Your faith is my faith. But, had I 
not withdrawn at the time I did, I would 
shortly have had nothing to give anybody.’’ 
This gentleman, I am officially informed, 
carried for a number of years a great part of 
the church debt. Although not now an active 
member, he assists us financially. I could, 
I think, give a reasonable number of similar 
illustrations, both on my personal authority 
and that of trustworthy men. After a careful 
study of the situation here, it appears to me 
imperative that we get out of debt at once. 

Finally, we are doing all in our power to 
pay current expenses and to raise at least a 
part of the amount due the Loan Fund. We 
need assistance, in order not only to prove a 
factor in the growth of liberal religion, but 
in order not to die as a society. And such 
assistance, I am convinced, would be found 
directly to lie through our freedom from 
debt. Moreover, the increase of active fel- 
lowship and a stronger spirit of sacrifice on 
the part of the present members are, I am 
fully persuaded, to be proportioned to our 
success or failure in removing the $1,300 re- 
maining debt on our building. 
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The trustees of the Loan Fund are not 
pressing us for the money. They have dealt 
with the Moline society in a spirit of charity, 
of ‘‘long-suffering’’; and it was not at their 
suggestion that I began this canvass for 
money. The conditions here, the careful 
study for one year of the affairs as they have 
been and as they are, the sentiments both of 
the society and of non-members, —these have 
prompted me to act in the matter. And, 
having begun the canvass, I sincerely hope 
that the great, generous constituency of the 
liberal and progressive faith in America will 
not suffer our promising little society in 
Moline to close its doors and go down. 
There is a promise in Moline for the Uni- 
tarian faith. We have here a large liberal 
element from which to draw. A few years 
of hard work can found a strong society. 
The one immediate obstacle to such a society 
is our debt. It is therefore to be hoped that 
all societies and individuals that are inter- 
ested in preserving our simple, common-sense 
faith may materially respond to this appeal. 
Any communications addressed to the pastor, 
whose name and address are affixed, will be 
promptly answered. Pledges and money 
should be sent to Mr. F, E. Howe, treasurer, 
or to Mr. J. W. Warr, chairman board of 
trustees, First Unitarian Church, Moline, Ill. 

W. H. DiLworruH, 

Pastor First Unitarian Church, Moline, Jil. 


Books Approved. 


III. 


True Story of Lafayette, called the 
Friend of America. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. Il- 
lustrated. pp. 260. $1.50. An interesting 
and heroic story of Lafayette’s love for 
liberty, and his efforts to aid American inde- 
pendence. For readers over twelve. 

A Flower of the Wilderness. By A. G. 
Plympton. Illustrated by author. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. pp. 260. $1.25. A 
fine story of the life of the early Puritan 
settlers of Massachusetts. Specially approved. 

The Princess of Hearts. By Sheila E. 
Braine. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 
172. $2. A charming little fairy story (with 
lessons of faithfulness and love), interesting 
to all ages. For children under twelve. 
Specially approved. 

Face to Face with Napoleon. An English 
Boy’s Adventures in the Great French War. 
By O. V. Carne. Boston: A. I. Bradley & 
Co. Illustrated. pp. 367. $1.50. Histori- 
cally correct, and with lessons of courage, 
patriotism, and self-sacrifice. Boys over 
twelve. Specially approved. 

We Four Girls. A Summer Story for Girls. 
By Mary G. Darling. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. pp. 247. $1.25. Good lessons of cour- 
age, humility, and self-reliance, pleasantly 
taught in a simple, interesting story. 

Captain Kodak. A Camera Story. By 
Alexander Black, with photographic illustra- 
tions by the author. Boston Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. pp. 288. $2. A story of 
two boys’ experiences in photography, and of 
the photographic club which they organize. 

Mobsiey’s Mohicans. A Tale of Two Terms. 
By Harold Avery. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons. Illustrated. pp. 318. $1.25. 
A perfectly wholesome and interesting account 
of school-boy life in England. For boys be- 
tween nine and fourteen. Specially approved. 

Blue Jackets of ’98 A History of the 
Spanish-American War. By Willis John 
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Abbot. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Illustrated. pp. 367. $1.50. <A fair and 
inieresting history of our war with Spain. 
For mature readers. 

Stories of Insect Life. Second Series, 
Summer and Autumn. By Mary E. Murt- 
feldt and Clarence Moores Weed. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. pp. 72. 35 cents net. The 
stories are of insects which may be familiar 
to any observing child living somewhat be- 
yond the city limits. For readers between 
nine and fourteen. Specially approved. 

The Woodranger. A Story of the Pioneers 


of the Debatable Grounds. By G. Waldo 
Browne. Boston: L. G. Page & Co. pp. 
312. $1. A wholesome story of pioneer life 


in 1740 on disputed lands between New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. For readers 
between nine and fourteen. 

Young Puritans in Captivity. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Illustrated. pp. 323. $1.25. An interest- 
ing and apparently reliable account of three 
children taken prisoners by the Indians, and 
of their adventures, sufferings, and final de- 
liverance. For readers over twelve. 

An Unknown Patriot. A Story of the Se- 
cret Service. By Frank Samuel Child. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Illustrated. pp. 396. $1.50. An in- 
teresting book in plot, characters, and spirit, 
with very high moral and patriotic tone. For 
readers over twelve. 


Literature. 


Tue MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS CECILE 
DE CourToT, LADyY-IN-WAITING TO THE 
PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE, PRINCESS OF SAVOY- 
CARIGNAN. Compiled from the Letters of 
the Baroness to Frau von Alvensleben (mée 
Baroness Loé), and the Diary of the Latter, 
by her Great-grandson, Moritz von Kaisen- 
berg (Moritz von Berg). ‘Translated from 
the German by Jessie Haynes. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.—This book is so in- 
teresting that it is difficult to regard it as 
a plain historical narrative. The adventures 
of the baroness are so romantic, they follow 
each other in such a well-ordered succession, 
leading up to the happy conclusion which we 
look for in the novel, that it is almost im- 
possible to take the word of the editor that 
this is a genuine narrative compiled from the 
letters of the baroness and the diary of the 
great-grandmother of the editor. Not only 
is the narrative interesting in itself and valu- 
able as a mirror of the times, but also it has 
a peculiar value for the light it throws upon 
the character and fortunes of Napoleon, Tal- 
leyrand, and other great personages who fig- 
ured in the French Revolution and the empire 
which followed. One thing is difficult to 
understand. Napoleon is represented as 
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And not extrav- 
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opening his mind and heart to the very bot- 
tom in a conference with the young: baroness ; 
and she then sits down to write a detailed 
account of the interview (reserving some o 
the secrets) to her bosom friend in Germany. 
We wonder what would have happened if the 
letter had fallen into the hands of some 
enemy of Napoleon, and also how the baron- 
ess, having received such a confidence, should 
so promptly share it even with her dearest 
friend. The account of Marie Antoinette, 
the death of the Princess de Lamballe, and 
the terrible scenes which ended in the escape 
of the baroness through the heroism of her 
lover, whom she saw falling under the feet 
of the mob, shows the characteristics of that 
fearful time in the most lurid light. The 
book begins and ends after a fashion so 
romantic that the reviewer is moved to treat 
it as he would a work of the imagination, 
and leave the reader to discover the surprises 
in store for him. 


INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Edited by Orello Cone, D.D. 
Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, Ro- 
mans, and Philippians. Edited by James 
Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Knickerbocker Press. $2.—This is the 
first of a series of four volumes, .which are 
designed to cover the New Testament. It is 
an admirable volume for its purpose, which 
is to furnish a commentary that is at once 
scholarly and perfectly intelligible to the 
reader who is unfamiliar with Greek and the 
technical language of critical exegesis. The 
Epistles are treated in their chronological 
order, and each one is preceded by an intro- 
duction, in which questions of authorship, 
date, authenticity, and literary integrity are 
treated with clearness and brevity and by a 
concise analysis. The judgments of the edi- 
tor on these questions are in general agree- 
ment with the consensus of contemporary 
scholars. The text is not given iz extenso; 
but it is followed so closely and is so clearly 
indicated by initial words or by references 
that any one reasonably familiar with the 
Epistles of Paul will have no difficulty in 
reading the commentary with only an occa- 
sional reference to the text. Discussions of 
minute grammatical questions are omitted. 
The comments are concise and frankly inter- 
pretative, with the steady purpose to set 
forth clearly Paul’s thought. There is no 
homiletical padding in the book, but there is 
much useful material for the preacher and 
teacher. Difficult points in the argument of 
the apostle are fairly met and discussed with 
sufficient fulness. Dr. Drummond has done 
his work with carefulnéss and fidelity, with 
the temper of a scholar and interpreter, and 
not of a polemic. If the whole series is as 
good as this first volume, it will be a most 
serviceable addition to the libraries of both 
ministers and laymen. 


Forty Corner. By Mrs. H. Dudeney. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.—Mrs. 
Dudeney is the author of the novel published 
last year under the title Zhe Maternity of 
Harriott Wicken. er new book shows the 
same workmanship, but is less morbid in 
character; and its humor renders the story 
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STERLING BOOKS OF RELIGION 


Commended to the Attention of all Readers of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Ten Great Religions. 


Part I. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


Ten Great Religions. 
Part IT. 


The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 
Translated into their Modern Equivalents. 
I2mo. $1.50. 

Events and Epochs in Religious His- 
tory. 


With 20 Portraits, Plans, and Views. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


$2.00. 


Common Sense in Religion. 


I2mo. $2.00. 


Every-day Religion. 
$1.50. 


Iz2mo. 


Self-culture. 


Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches. 
Including Governor Andrew, Charles Sum- 
ner, Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, Dr. 
Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan Dimock, and 
others. $2.00. 


Nineteenth Century Questions. 

(A book partly prepared for publication by 

Dr. Clarke before his death.) Crown 8vo. 

$1.50. 

The breadth of view, the uncommon wisdom, 
the fine scholarship, the wide sympathy, the 
rare common sense, and the profound simplicity 
of Dr. Clarke’s books give to them a remark- 
able value. 


James Freeman Clarke. 
Autobiography, Diary, and Correspondence, 
with a chapter on his anti-slavery work by 
Rev. SAMUEL May. Edited and_ supple- 
mented by EpwarpD EverRErT HALE, D.D. 
‘With a steel portrait. ifth Impression. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
“One of the richest, most charming pieces of 
biography that has ever been issued from the 
Boston press.”— The Christian Register. 


CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. 
The Gospel of Paul. $1.50. 


Crown 8vo. 


Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. Crown 8vo. 
$1.50. 
Two books of singular clearness of thought 
and charm of spirit. 


JOHN FISKE. 
Through Nature to God. 


The Destiny of Man, viewed in the 
Light of his Origin. 16mo,gilt top. $r. 


The Idea of God, as affected by Mod- 
ern Knowledge. 16mo, gilt top. $1.00. 


The Unseen World, and Other Essays. 
$2.00. 

“The vigor, the earnestness, the honesty, and 
the freedom from cant and subtlety in his 
writings are exceedingly refreshing. He is a 
scholar, a critic, and a thinker of the first 
order.”—Christian Register. 


16mo. $1.00. 


EDWARD H. HALL. 


Papias and his Contemporaries. 

A Study of Religious Thought in the Second 

Century. 12mo0. $1.25. 

“Mr. Hall has put us deeply in his debt by 
this careful study of an important period.... 
It is a fascinating and delightful reproduction 
of the mental attitudes and processes that were 
characteristic of the second century of our era.” 
The Christian Register. 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 
Mornings in the College Chapel. 


Addresses to Young Men on Personal Relig- 
ion. I2mo. $1.25. 


Afternoons in the College Chapel. 

16mo. $1.25. 

“There are few discourses which are so ten- 
der and true as these.”— Boston Transcript. 

“To men busy with parochial care, upon 
whose time and strength not a few demands 
are made for words of comfort and instruction, 
the talks will furnish a point of departure, and 
renew the atmosphere of stimulating helpful- 
ness.”— The Churchman, New York. 


THOMAS R. SLICER. 
The Great Affirmations of Religion. 


I2mo. $1.50. 

“Full to overflowing with the conviction that 
religion is the greatest thing in the world, the 
most natural, the most human.”— 7he Mew 
World. 


STARR KING. 


Christianity and Humanity. 
22 Sermons. 
With a fine Steel Portrait and a Memoir (80 
pages) by E. P. WHIPPLE. 12mo. $2.00. 


Substance and Show, and Other Lectures. 
With an Introduction by E. P. WurppLe. 
I2mo. $2.00 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. - = 


BOSTON 
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more human and natural. Mrs. Dudeney 
idealizes her heroine no more than her hero. 
She seems to choose deliberately characters 
that strike one at first as commonplace, in 
order that she may show their possibilities 
and range. The problem of the book comes 
in the conflict in the mind of the central 
figure between her attraction to a man whom 
she knows to be selfish, cruel, and unprin- 
cipled, and her feeling for the one she ought 
to love,—slow, obtuse, straightforward, and 
worth a dozen of the other. She finally drops 
into happiness in a way she had no right to 
expect, but only after inevitable tribulation. 


The Magazines, 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
May contains: ‘‘Petty’s Place in the History 
of Economic Theory,’’ by Charles H. Hull; 
‘*Public Employment Offices in the United 


' States and Germany,’’ by E. L. Bogart; 


**The Housing Problem in Great Cities,’’ by 
E. R. L. Gould; ‘‘The Currency Act of 
1900,’’ by F. W. Taussig; ‘‘Judicial Deci- 
sions on Statutes prohibiting Combinations 
and Trusts,’’ by R. C. Davis; ‘‘Notes and 
Memoranda’’; ‘‘Recent Publications upon 
Economics. ’’ 


The Jnternational Monthly makes an attrac- 
tive offer to teachers, proposing to give fel- 
lowships of $150 each, payable in cash, for 
essays of two thousand or three thousand 
words. The range of subjects upon which 
teachers are invited to write covers all prin- 
cipal departments of knowledge. Awards 
will be made in December by a competent 
board of judges, who will take into consid- 
eration not only the literary excellence of the 
essays, but the originality of treatment and 
the previous advantages of the essayist. 


‘Further information may be obtained by ad- 


dressing the ‘'Fellowship Editor,’’ /terna- 
tional Monthly, Burlington, Vt. 


Literary Notes. 


The Essentials of French Grammar is a new 
text-book by Prof. C. H. Grandgent, which 
combines the scope and style of his Short 
French Grammar with traditional features 
of other modern language text-books. Prof. 
Grandgent is a firm believer in the value of 
phonetic notation, but does not introduce it 
here, thus adapting the book to the needs of 
teachers’ who follow more _ conservative 
methods. This forms one of the admirable 
**Modern Language Series’’ of D. C. Heath 
& Co. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Currita, Countess of Albornoz. Translated from the 
Spanish of Luis Coloma by Estelle Huyck Attwell. 


1:50. 
ae the Queen in South Africa. By Caryl Davis Haskins. 


1.00. 
From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
My Mother’s Journal. Edited by Katherine Hillard. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Synoptic Gospels. By George L. Cary. Interna- 
tional Handbook Series. Edited by Orello Cone, D.D. 


2.00. 
offs Cromwell. By Charles Firth, M.A. Heroes of 
the Nations Series. $1.50. 
From Unitarian Christian Publishing Office, London. 
Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
In Seville. For the mandolin. By Harry Osborn Os- 


good. 

Love’s Doubt Song. By Marie von Hammer. 

Class Day March. Piano duet. oe J. C. Macy. 

A Rose once grew, 1 me Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. Music by Marie von Hammer. 

Atthe Village Fair. Piano duet. er . C. Macy. 

If1 were Thou. Words by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Music by Marie von Hammer, 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


THE LIGHT OF DAY 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Natural- 
ist’s Point of View. By JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, 
$1.25; 12mo, uniform with the Riverside Edition of 
Burroughs’s Works, gilt top, $1.50, net; uncut, paper 
label, $1.50, net. 

This book contains a very frank and unconventional statement of Mr. 
Burroughs’s views on matters theological and religious. These views do 
not always harmonize with current religious opinions, but they are ex- 
pressed with so manly sincerity and are so clearly the outcome of serious 
thinking that they must command the interest of all thoughtful readers. 


THE INTEGRITY OF CHRIS- 


TIAN SCIENCE 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of « Sights and 
Insights,” «« The Gayworthys,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

In this. book Mrs. Whitney offers what she regards as a much needed 
corrective to some of the mistakes of Christian Science, as at present 
taught, and at the same time a presentation of broader understanding and 
acceptance of the essential truth. She sets forth in her characteristic 
style what she deems vitally necessary to its completeness and integrity. 
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BRIDE ROSES, 


FIVE 


ROOM FORTY- 


Two plays, by W.D. HOWELLS. Artistically printed 
and bound. 50 cents each. 

The humor, delicacy, and grace, as well as the engaging interest, of Mr. 
Howells’s plays, commend them alike for reading and for use in private 
theatricals. These are delightful summer books, available for charming 


entertainment at summer resorts. 
appearance. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


Attention is invited to their attractive 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES.|THE CHILDREN 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Main Facts. 


. ++ Brief, comprehensive, useful. 


On the verge of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the Unitarian Association, it may be well 
to call attention to the excellent little volume, 


“A Short History of Unitarianism,” 
By FREDERICK B. Morr. 


In cloth, 50 cents. 
At 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 


OF THE PARSONAGE 


With an Introduction by 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D,D. 


By CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN 


A little record of child life in a country village 
sixty years ago. The story is from “Recollec- 
tions” of Mrs. Lucy E. Powers, and is written 
in special memory of Edward A. H. Allen, 
Their father, Joseph Allen, was for over fifty 
years minister of the Unitarian church in North- 
boro, Mass., the “Fearnborough” of this story. 


For sale at 25 BEACON STREET and at 272 
CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, GEORGE H. ELLIs. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. Cloth, 
$1.25. 
Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 


By Prorap CHUNDER MozoompDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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The Cross-town Car. 


About the streets of Boston town 

‘The cars go up and the cars go down, 

Some are yellow and others are red, 

And some are a chocolate-brown instead ; 

Hut the funniest one of all, by far, 

Is the one that is marked the ‘‘ Cross-town”’ car, 


1 expect that, when boys and girls are good, 


And smile and look pleasant, as children should, 
‘They may ride on the red car or ride on the brown, 
‘To look at the sights of Boston town, 

Hut, whether the distance be near or far, 

They never ride on the “ Cross-town”’ car, 


But whenever a boy or girl is bad, 

And sulks in a way that is shockingly sad, 
The very best way for such to ride 

Is to pack them together side by side, 

And, sulky and surly and sour as they are, 

‘To send them away on the ‘ Cross-town”’ car, 


Sarah Chamberlin Weed, in Youth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


Concerning Teddy. 


BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK, 


One day, as I sat by my window, I saw 
the postman crossing the street. ‘‘l wish 
that he would bring me a letter from Teddy,’’ 
I thought, And, sure enough, on the one 
envelope which he handed in was the dear, 
funny writing, I had not heard from my 
boy in a long while, and the letter was very 
welcome, 

‘Will you come to see me?’’ it began 
abruptly, without date or heading of any 
sort, ‘Something is going to happen; but, 
because I am a soldier, I do not mind— 


much,’’ The ‘*much’’ was underlined sev- 
eral times. ‘‘I want to see your face. My 
soldier uncle is here, getting strong. lle has 


taught me how to be a really truly soldier, 
even while I sit in my chair, I am promoted 
to captain already, Papa, mamma, Mr, Fin- 
nigan, and Uncle Jack are my regiment. We 
all want you very much, Yours truly, 
Teddy.’’ 

It would take a great many obstacles to 
keep me away from my boy after such a let- 
ter. Besides, it filled me with anxious curi- 
osity, I was soon ready and on my way. 
In my trunk were some soldier toys dear to 
all boyish hearts; and, whether in his chair 
or on his sturdy legs, Teddy was sure to be 
» a true boy, 

I was met at the little mountain station by 
the ‘‘soldier uncle’’; and, on the five-mile 
ride over the beautiful woody road to Teddy's 
home, he told me much of the dear, patient, 
little child, who was so lovingly watching 
for me. 

‘I'm not fully recovered, ’’ began the brave 
young fellow by my side. ‘‘You will have 
to excuse me, but I cannot talk about Ted 
much without feeling queer,’’ 

‘*Ves.’’ IT amiled with tear-dimmed eyes. 
‘*Teddy has a way that makes people feel 
queer, You need not excuse yourself to 
me, ” 

‘*Vou see, when I first came home from 
Cuba,’’ he went on, ‘‘I was getting over 
fever and rather a nasty wound, I seemed to 
inspire Ted with wildest enthusiasm. We 
used to sit side by side on the plazza through 
the long summer days, and exchange confi- 
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dences. I told him of the hard marches and 
the dark nights in the trenches, and of fhe 
battle, —my first and only one. And he told 
me about the time that you were here, and 
of his merry pranks, and a great deal about 
his love for you.’’ 

I nodded, remembering the days of the 
struggle for Teddy’s affection. 

‘*And then he told me of the cruel fall 
which put an end to his free, active life, and 
left him like he is now. Dear little chap! 
Ie is the bravest soldier I ever saw!’’ 

I turned my face away, for the boyish face 
near mine was twitching painfully. 

‘‘Tle’s a regular trump. Do you know, 
one day he told me that the main reason why 
he hates to lie helpless is that he had always 
wanted to be a soldier and do some brave 
thing, so that all the people who loved him 
would be proud of him, He wanted spe- 
cially to please you, because, he said,’’—the 
words came slowly, just as I knew Teddy had 
said them,—‘‘ you were—so—full—of faith— 
ful—ness—in boys!’’ 

My tears choked me, and a pause followed. 
Then my companion took up the sad story. 
‘*Ffe said that it made him feel so sorry for 
us all, because he must always be a useless 
boy, and never do a splendid thing.’’ 

‘*And what does he mean is going to hap- 
pen?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, you see, I talked Ted out of the 
idea that he could never do a big or noble 
thing. I told him about one day after I was 
shot, and lay in hospital, burning with fever. 
Our colonel found me crying for my mother, 
and I almost died of shame. But he’’—and 
the boy at my side raised his trim cap and 
bent his head—‘‘he told me that a fellow 
who could lie patiently on a bed of pain, 
bearing the suffering bravely for love of 
country, or anything else, was a better chap 
than he who could only endure under the ex- 
citement of battle. ‘Those words from him 
helped, I can tell you; and they went right 
to the spot with Ted, too., Since then you 
cannot get a groan or sigh out of him, no 
matter how weary or sick he feels. He is 
bearing up for love of them who love him. 


Do you know Mr. Finnigan?’’ The abrupt 
question startled me. 
‘*T never saw him.’’ I smiled. ‘‘But 


Teddy has told me about him.”’ 

‘*Well, that old Irishman ought to get a 
good place in glory some day. I tell you 
he’s a liberal education to us all; and, what 
he is to Ted, only Ted knows. He’s the 
boy’s only nurse now besides his mother. A 
week ago’’—the young voice fell solemnly— 
‘fa couple of doctors came,—big specialists, 
you know; and they looked Ted over. They 
say there is just one chance to get him on 
his feet again, but it means a ticklish opera- 
tion. Somehow, no one could decide. To 
have the little fellow as he is is better 
than’’?’— 

‘*Ves,’’? I broke in, ‘‘I can understand 
how you felt, that ove chance is so dreadful. 
One has to forget everything but—him! 
How did you decide?’’ 

‘Well, to tell the truth, we acted like chil- 
dren; and, finally, Ted decided for himself! 
You know how sharp he is? Somehow he 
caught on to what it meant; and he called 
Mr, Finnigan to him, We were outside on 
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the piazza. He could not see us, but we 
could watch him. Poor Finnigan went into 
the room like a man going to his execution. 


** *Corporal,’ said Ted, ‘we are all soldiers - 


here now. Corporal, now, honor bright, 
what did the doctors say?’ 

‘*The old man trembled like a leaf. ‘Mas- 
ter Teddy,’ he whispered, ‘they said what is 
hard for them as loves yer to hear and act 
on.’ 

‘* «Pid they say I can never run and jump 
any more?’ The little voice almost broke 
our hearts. 

‘**They said there was a chance that you 
could, me boy; but’— 

‘*Ted was all excitement, as he fixed his 
great eyes on the old man's face. ‘Did 
they?’ he gasped. ‘And do you mean that, 
if the chance does—not turn out—well,—I 
may die?’ 

‘**Ves, me boy. Ye’ve said it true!’ 

‘**Vou all want me to get well, don't you, 
corporal?’ 

‘* God knows how much, captain!’ 

“* *And I want to—awfully much!’ A long 
pause followed, and then I wish you could 
have heard the boy’s voice. 

** *Corporal, it’s just grand! 
can be a truly soldier. 
life for his country. That was a chance: 
you see fe nearly died. I've been longing to 
do a brave thing, and show how I love you 
all just like he loved his country. She used 
to tell me— You know what she I mean, 
corporal,—my governess. Well, she told me 
that there was no greater love than to lay 
down your life for your friends. She got it 
out of the Bible; and 7 am going to lay 
down my life for my friends, because they 
want me to be well. I am going to take that 
chance!’ 

‘*The old corporal was sobbing at Ted’s 
feet by that time, and the captain was trying 
to cheer, him. 

‘**T want it done quick,’ he kept saying. 
‘I’m always braver about sudden things, —and 
—I want fer. I’m hungry and thirsty for 
her. She was the faith—ful—est one about 
me when I was a mean boy, and I want her 
to know.’ 

‘*And so Ted wrote. 
be to-morrow. ”’ , 

So ended the story; and in another ten 
minutes I was kneeling beside the long, low 
chair, with my arms about my boy. 

‘tT knew that you would come! I knew 
that you would come!’’ he laughed, pressing 
his face to mine. ‘‘Did my uncle tell you?’’ 

‘*Ves, Ted; and I am so proud of you!’’ 

‘Oh, you just wait until to-morrow!’’ he 
cried in boyish boasting. ‘‘I’m going to 
’sprise you, for mamma has explained all 
about it; and I’m glad to have the chance 
to get well.’’ 


I see how I 
My uncle gave his 


The operation is to 


INDIGESTION. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Relieves the sense of fullness, distress 
and pain in the stomach after meals. 
Makes digestion natural and easy. 


Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper, 
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To-morrow came,—a glorious, golden day, 
—and with it the two great doctors and a 
nurse. At her Teddy faltered. ‘‘I just want 
my zear ones!’’ His lip trembled. 

“‘Mr. Finnigan and I are to stay, too, 
dear,’’ I whispered. 

“Will you be here when I wake up?’’ He 
knew all about the merciful sleep which was 
to help him so much. 

**Yes, I will be here.’? He smiled con- 
tentedly, and went to sleep in my arms, Mr. 
Finnigan standing near by, like a_ body- 
guard, and bravely whistling Teddy’s favorite 
tune. 

After a long hour, I whispered, ‘‘Teddy, 
I am here, dear.’’ 

**T know it,’? he murmured from afar. 
**VYou said you would be.’’ 

‘*What shall I tell the others?’’ I dared 
hardly to look at the two great men, and yet 
I must go to that waiting and eager group 
outside. 

“*Most successful!’’ said the surgeons. 

O Teddy! the world rang with glad music 
at those words. I staggered to the door, with 
the news that the brave life so sweetly offered 
to prove its love was ours to cherish and pro- 
tect. 

A month later Teddy lay upon an army 
blanket, spread over the grass, excitedly 
‘‘practising with his new legs.’’ Suddenly 
his face grew serious with the look which 
came before an ‘‘honest confession.’’ Cor- 
poral Finnigan was there, also the soldier 
uncle, : 
**Do—you—know?’’ said our captain, 
slowly. ‘‘I’ve got to own up. I was—not 
brave—that—day. I was almost scared—to 
death, but I was ashamed to—let you see!’’ 

Uncle Jack eyed the invalid in amaze. 
‘*By George!’’ he gasped. ‘‘I’d like to be 
around, Ted, when you go into your first 
fight; but I’d rather be behind you than 
facing you! If youcan act like that when 
you are frightened, it will be rather interest- 
ing to watch you when your nerve’s calm.’’ 


The Man with a Dog. 


Gen. Lawton’s division was marching back 
to take a new position the next morning 
after the fight at El Caney. The general and 
his inspector-general, Major Webb, were sit- 
ting by the roadside, watching the tired but 
plucky men file past. The dawn was just 
breaking. 

They heard, up the road, a man talking 
and laughing loudly. Other men were chat- 
ting and joking. The colored troops were 
coming. A big corporal was the loud talker. 
He seemed especially jolly, although, in ad- 
dition to his own accoutrements, he carried 


the gun and full ammunition-belt of another 


man, who was limping by his side. In his 

arms he had a dog, the company mascot. 
‘*Here, corporal,’’ called Major Webb, 

‘*didn’t you march all last night, and didn’t 
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you fight all day, and haven’t you been 
marching since ten o’clock to-night?’’ 

‘*Ves, sir,’’ said the big corporal, making 
a vain attempt to salute. 

‘*Well, then,’’? the major shouted, ‘‘ what 
are you Carrying that dog for?’’ 

‘*Why, boss, the dog’s tired!’’ was the 
reply. 

Whereupon, according to Gen. Lawton, 
Major Webb rolled over and over on the 
ground, and laughed and cried like a boy. 


He liked “Joan of Ark.” 


An amusing little story is told in Civics 
by a worker on the East Side in New York 
City. She had taken a party of children to 
the Art Museum. A few days later a boy 
said shyly, — 

‘*I told me mother about that picture we 
saw in the Museum; and she said she wished 
she could see it, too.’’ 

The teacher asked what picture he meant. 
‘*‘Was it ‘Columbus before Isabella’ or 
‘Washington crossing the Delaware’ ?’’ 

The boy answered promptly: ‘‘Oh, no, 
ma’am! The girl in a old dress, standin’ 
under a tree, listenin’, The one that went 
to war and saved her country. I forget the 
name of her. Oh, yes: I remember now. It 
was ‘Noah’s Ark’!’’ 


Foolscap. 


Every one knows what foolscap paper is, 
but not every one knows why it was so called. 
An exchange ventures to remark that not one 
in a hundred that daily use it can answer the 
question. The following will tell you how 
the term originated :— 

‘*When Oliver Cromwell became protector, 
after the execution of Charles I., he caused 
the stamp of the cap of liberty to be placed 
upon the paper used by the English govern- 
ment. Soon after the restoration of Charles 
II., having occasion to use some paper for 
despatches, some of this government paper 
was brought to him. 

‘€On looking at it and discovering the 
stamp, he inquired the meaning of it; and, 
on being told, he said, — 

‘*¢Take it away: I have nothing to do 
with a fool’s cap!’ 

‘*The term ‘foolscap’ has since been ap- 
plied to a certain size of glazed writing- 
paper.’’—Morning Star. 
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Masons Hamlin 
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Lodge, Home. 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Bosten, Mass. 
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FORKS and SPOONS 


POSTER Se CO. 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


Dominion Line 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
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New England.......... May 23, 5 P.M. 
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with some new recipes by the princi- 
pal of the Boston Cooking School, 
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Good News, 


Resurrection, 


— 


All that epringeth from the sod 
‘Tendeth upward unto Gody 
All that cometh from the ehiga 
Urglig it anon to ree, 


Winter's Hledelaying breath 
Leaveneth the lamp of death, 

‘Ti the trailest lettered bloom 
Moves the earth and bursts the tomb 


Weloome, then, Tine's threshing pain 
And the furrows where each grain, 
Like a Sameon, blossonmeahorn, 
Waite the resurrection mom, 
John BA, Tabb 


What do We want? 


The United States haw a very difficult prob 
lem to solve in her treatment the Tndian 
tribes, It ia not almply what will she do 
with them, but what ought she to do with 
them, or with the men, women and children 
who belong to them, 

Helen Tlunt earned for hermelf a right to 
publish her opinion on the subject by the 
sincerity and pathos of her book ' Ramona," 
She has eligmatived the course of the nation 
from 1789 to a8 by the title A Century of 
Dishonor ’' given to her book on the subject, 

L do not think this in fair, Certainly, 
Georme Washington was a man of honors and 
under his directlon our natlonal dealing 
with the Indians took form, Gen, Grant 
wan a man of honor, and he gave his permonal 
allention for eight years to the detatla of a 
system which gave the Gare of the Indiana to 
the great religious corporationa of the coun 
try. I believe that any one who will read 
the mensages of all the Vreatdenta and the 
reports, first of the Seeretary of State and 
afterward of Tndian Department, will 
come out with the feeling that the national 
administration haa always wanted to do the 
tight thing, If it could find out what it waa, 
It has been a misfortune that the theory of 
plan has been changed three or four times, 
Hut it has been changed with good motives; 
and the moat dainty eritie of ua all haa to 
admit that the conditions of the country are 
yreatly changed from what they were when 
ten or twelve thousand Troquoia ruled half 
this State of New Vork, and when twenty or 
thirty thousand Miamia and Shawnees held 
without dispute what are now the great Statens 
of Ohio and Indiana, At this moment the 
nation ja spending with perfect willingners 
and liberality milliona of dollara in every 
yoar for the good of lews than three hundred 
thousand Tndiana, Nobody finda fault with 
the expense; but on all aides we hear mur 
murioge or complainta whieh tmply that this 
money is wasted and that we ought to do 
something else, Such complainta suggest my 
question above, What do we really want? 

A distingdished Ttallan atateaman satd, 
with some bitterness, that all people outside 
of Italy seemed to wish that the government 
of that country should devote itelf to leaps 


the 


ing in existence hordes of ploturesque begwara | 


for the delight of travellers in Ttaly, and te 
serve as models for artinta, 

Does there linger, perhaps, in the minds of 
some dainty Amerioan erities a wiah that 
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tepees and blankets and even bows and arrows 
and embroidered skins may be kept in use as 
Object lessons, or art lessons, for travellers 
and artiats? 

Do we want this? of do we want that 
Dakotas and Arapahoes and Mandan shall 
be absorbed in the great ocean of American 
life, as Sullivand and Shaya are absorbed, 
Vernons and Mek inleya and Uimebaums and 
Clecis and Garclas and Warraguta, and the 
men and women of other natlony, 

I have told in another place an absurd 
ntory,-otrue, alant--which came to me at the 
Went the other day, An ardent missionary 
on the frontier haw reported that he has sue 
cooded to a limited extent in converting some 
of the Indian men to a detail of modified 
Christianity, Mor, whereas the uniform habit 

nol lo aay religion--of a conalderable group 
of thone tribes requires the men to spin and 
weave the colton, to cut out the cloth and to 
make the garments, while, under the same 
traditions, the women build the houses, this 
dindiple of the white man's elvillzation has 
persuaded some of the men to réfune to spin 
and weave and sew, and, Instead, thereof to 
do nothing, T am afrald that this absurd 
blunder lustrates more than one of the ‘im 
provementa’’ which we are trying to introduce 
on the frontier, 

What we want seems to me to be thla,— 
not to insist on the detail of method of our 
Olvilization, LT should let them clothe them 
delved in such clothing as proves conventent, 
T whould rather have them make lt for them 
Holven than rely on the ready-made clothing 
shops of Chicago, We ought to encourage 
thom In home industry; and, if we ean find 
things which they can do for themselves, we 
Ought not to throw them upon complicated or 
conventional commerce, At the present mo 
mont our frlenda and allies, the Moquila, are 
taking great satinfaction in the Introduction 
of light in thelr houses, whieh are partly 
underground, Where they had to spend the 
winter evenings around a amoky fire of light 
wood, they now enjoy the glories of coal-oll, 
perhaps even with a Maebeth chimney, ut 
how are they to get the eoal-oll, seeing no 
one had ‘'atruck ile'’ in thelr domatn? 
Adam Smith and M, Turgot to the contrary, 


ee 


The Propident:| 


Life and Trust 
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notwithstanding, it will be a good thing for 
the Moquis when some Mango Capac among 
them shall light up his estw/a with olive oil 
or colza from his own fields. 

We may be sure that the oll of the Spanish 
churches In the seventeenth century was not 
obtained from Titusville, 

In the history of the civilization of the 
world the advance from what we please to 
call savage life has thus far been made 
through pastoral life, My friends, the Mo- 
quis and the Zufis, have some sheep for 
which they are probably indebted to those 
Spanish conquerors whom they so much hate, 
I am afraid that they do not take the best of 
care of them, But they are able to make 
good blankets and other cloths from their 
wool, Careful training In the management 
of their flocks, and probably an improvement 
in the breed both of sheep and goats, would 
make a distinet step forward in real civiliza- 
tion, ‘This might require such gifts as Jacob 
made to his son Joseph,—the gift of wells 
in a country where the supply of water from 
the sky ja uncertain, A pity, indeed, that 
the money which the general government now 
spends for sugar for the Indians could not be 
expended, in part at least, for wells of water, 

An intelligent eye and ear witness lately 
told me a very pathetic story of the triumph 
of an examination of what ia called a ‘con. 
tract school'’ on the frontier, Some of the 
poor creatures who had been taught there had 
so Improved that they knew the names of the 
capltala of the forty-five United States! Is 
not thin sad, indeed? ‘lo these poor creat. 
ures the Gila River was the southern boun- 
dary of the word: the northern mountaing on 
thelr horlzon were ita boundary on that aide, 
And yet the evil gentus of normal sehool- 
dow had gone so far in his fatal work as to 
teach them that Montgomery, and not ‘Tusea- 
loowa, la the capital of the State of Alabama! 
Ifad any one of them any tdea what a State 
was, Or what was a capital? It la as bad as 
the blunder of John Eliot and President 
Wadaworth in teaching thelr Indian pupils the 
difference batween the objective and the sub- 
junctive or the length of the reigns of the 
Dukes of Ndom, 

An a general thing, 
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hip, can be converted into poticles upon the individual lives of the partners, 

Th perfect sequrity, moderate coat of insurance, in Nberality and accommo. 
dation, and ty adaptation of the forma bf insurance to the needs of polley-holdera, 


ihe Provident la unexvelled, 


Cc. D. & FB, J. HAMMER, General Agents, 


No, 119 DEVONSHIRE STRABT « « 


- BOSTON 
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frontier seem to be more religious than is the 
average white man there, They believe in 
an unseen God, They worship him in their 
way: their religious service is arranged with 
a direct effort that they may come nearer to 
him. With such people, it would seem well 
to begin by instilling into thelr hearts the 
habit of obedience to the twelve command. 
ments, It would be well to add to those in 
the Bible the thirteenth, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
touch whiskey nor taste it,’’ It would be 
well to maintain among men and women such 
industries of agriculture and manufacture as 
they have. It would be well to watch their 
health diligently. ‘Take care that only three 
people die in a village where four are born, 
Do not let us hear again that small-pox has 
swept away half a tribe; and for them, as 
for the rest of us, it would be well for every- 
body to remember that education is worth 
much more than instruction, Our first en- 
deavor for them al] should be not to supply 
them with facts, but to make of them upright 
men and women, Epwarp BE, Hawn, 


Religious Intelligence. 
American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, May 8. There were present Mesars, 
Bowles, Boyden, Cruft, Eliot, Fox, Garver, 
Hoar, Hutchinson, Lincoln, and Little, and 
Mrs, Keyes and Mrs, Talbot. Mr, Samuel 
Hoar, vice-president, presided, 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the mon h of April:— 


Reenrs, 


Cash on hand April tisrecese cece reve vere 
PROM GOURUODE ctpssascrsriresan dees csnnnerearsr 94180608 
Gilt for Amberst chuvelter sere cece §00,00 
Bequest of the late Mrs, Nanoy P, Sackett 
ynregizioted, and credited’ to General 
Mundssss 


sereveee BIE SOT AS 


serve tenet 


462,50 


21,260,00 


nerease of the Grindall Reynolds fund, — %,§00,00 
First Unitarian Congregational Soelety, 
Wilton, N,H., and other sources, to be 
held in trust, for benefit of that society, 
under name of First Chureh in Wilton 
Fund, as a part of general investments, — 1,000,00 
Mys, Frances A, Hackley, for distribution 
of Dr, Savage's BeVMONB rrr rere rerr cree a1 
Income on investments,... nee 625.25 
Sale Of boOOKS sss seer eerereereee 1170.04 
All other Bounces, sr yeee crys 101, 
Ho9,701,16 


EXPENDITURES, 


lor missionary reeeee fhdyatg.40 


UFDOSEB ress yreer er eyeeee ee 

Expenses of Seventy-fifth Anniversary, ..+ opie 
Distribution of Dr, Savage's sermons, on 

account of Mrs, Vrances A, Hackley,..+. ana6 
Perkins Fellowship, from income of Vere 

kins Fellowship Wunde-, noon tt CuRbnsare 200,00 
Tuskegee Normal and Jadustriel Jnatityte 
and Calhoun Colored School, from in- 

come of Frothingham Fund, By Woo snete A7a.g4 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches as ine 

come of Lienow Trust Pundisrrrceece ress 425.52 
Church of r Father, Rewbure Win 

r om jomeol Annis Re gno Aitgh wind, 246,96 
ongregational Society, neland, 

N a hee neome of ‘Tompkins ye ae? shay 

HOOKS, HACKS, CLG, beer ceer rere rreeee 497.99 

a LaPAlepA ons anbetn ent renee y Wey 
A sount reinvested on account of general 

Dotty TEED ’ on uae re eee eege ‘iy 1,490,00 
ny! e r , 
i General Fun Robert Ci gd pa 

5 + y ERCP ER POTEET O PPE OR EH CREE PEER vied #1 

sou PTT ERT TET IE ' 
“poy 17 EE , 47,008.70 
foo, 701,16 


The treasurer stated that, after careful con- 
sideration of the different sources of income, 
the income for the year 1900-1901 might be 
conservatively estimated at $55,000, Acting 


The Christian Register 


ae this estimate, the committee In charge 
of the different departments of the work of 
the Association brought in thelr several estl- 
mates for the work of thelr departments, 
Each committee had met in the moming and 
reviewed the work of the department intrusted 
to its care, After debate the following 
budget was adopted for the year 1900-1901, 
After providing for maintenance and the sal- 
aries of field agents, 7,000 was appropriated 
for publications, $4,500 for the Japanese 
Mission, $2,000 for Scandinavian Missions, 
and f44,200 for home missions, divided, — 
New England, f12,000; Middle States, 
$11,000; Western States, fri,800; Paelfic 

tates, 5,900; Souther States, f5, 500, 
while $3,500 was reserved for possible con- 
tingencies, 

Upon report of the New England Commit. 
tee an appropriation of #350 was made in 
aid of the church in Farmington, Me,, for 
the year beginning May 1, and an appropria 
tion of #150 in ald of the church in Rowe, 
Mass,, for the year beginning May 1, at the 
discretion of the secretary, 

Upon report of the Publication Committee, 
$32.02 was appropriated to pay the expenses 
over receipts of the Ladies’ Commission, 
and it was further voted to print p T, Sun- 
derland’s ‘'Is the ible Infallible?’’ as a 
tract in the ‘*Miscellaneous Series, '’ 

Upon report of the Finance Committee, 
certain votes were passed, cancelling pay 
ments, Or parts of appropriations not called 
for, during the past financial year, and it 
was furher voted to appropriate fy to the 
Grindall Reynolds Fund, to make the capital 
of that fund an even f11, 000, 

The treasurer announced the receipt of the 
bequest of Dr, Robert C, Billings and gifts 
for the endowment of the First Church, Wil 
ton, N,H,; and it was voted that the treas. 
urer be authorized to open an account to be 
known as the Robert C, Billings Fund, with 
a present capital of f2t,as0, and to open an 
account to be known as the Firet Church ip 
Wilton Fund, with a capital of f1,000, 

On motion, authority was given to the 
trustees of the Ilackley School to extend or 
enlarge Haokley Ilall, to grade a portion of 
the Andrews estate, for the purpose of an 
athletic field, and to remove the Andrews 


House, 80 Called, whenever a removal seenma 
bert to the trustees, 

A petition was recelved from the Commit» 
tee on the Supply of Pulpits for the renewal] a distance during Anniversary Week, 
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of the appropriation for the work of that 
committee; and fees was appropriated for 
this ripe: for the year beginning June 16, 
1900, ‘The president announced the appoint. 
ment of Mr, Clarence W, Jones Bay Mr, 
Georges W, Thacher to be auditors of the 
treasurer's accounts, 

The secretary called attention to the fact 
that Hon, Carroll D, Wright, president of 
the Assocation, and Ion, Archibald M, 
Hlowe, a director, withdrew from the board 
after the annual meeting; and the secretary 
was instructed to enter upon the minutes of 
the board the appreciation of the board for 
the faithful and disinterested services of Col, 
Wright and Mr, Howe, 

The committes appointed from the Assocl- 
ation at large to raise the money for the ex- 
penses of the Seventy fifih Anniversary te. 
ported that the money required had been 
raised, and the committes was discharged, 
with the thanks of the board, 

Adjourned, 


Bamuil, A, Eton, Sze’, 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Notes. 


The meeting of the erry Street Conference 
on Wednesday morming, May 24 will be 
held in the vestry of the South Congrega. 
tional Church instead of in the vestry of 
Arlington Street Church, a8 announced, Tt is 
expected that the attendance will be so large 
as to overcrowd the Arlingion Street Vestry, 
and this fact requires # change in the plans, 
The speaker is to be Kev, Charles Hargrove 
of Leeds, Mng, 


Kev, W, 5, Key has been appointed press 
agent for Anniversary Week, and he will 
have charge of the notices for the Associated 


Press and of making the abstracts of the 
peaches delivered, 
Kev, Kk, W, Hoynton is secretary of the 


Committees on Arrangements, and has general 
charge of the meetings under the auspices of 
the Association, Ile will have his office 
during Anniversary Week in the reading 
room at 26 Heavon Street, 


The Committes on lospitality desires to 
have it known that the people of the churches 
of Hoeton and the neighborhood open their 
houses gladly and willingly to friends from 
It is 


ARMATHONG ¢ MeRELVE 
‘iteburgh, 

BEYMER BAUMAN 
Hittohurgh, 

DAVIA OHAMBENS 
Vittsburgh, 


PAHNESTOOK 


Pittsburgh, 


ANOHOK } Cineinnatl, 


ROKATEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEweTT 
ULATER 
UNION 
sOUTHERN 
HHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISHOURL 
RED BEAL 
KOUTHARN 
JOHN T, LEWIp @ BBE 
MORLEY 
BALEM 
CORNELL 
MENTOOKY 


slather it on, 


Now York, 


Chleage, 


St, Louls, 


in margin, 


FRE 


BOO 
pita, 


Cleveland, ore, 
Salem, Mass, 
Buffalo, 


Loulgyille, 


"Unele Bam 


MPLOY a practical painter, 


no economy in buying ready-mixed 


tell you that if you want paint 
which lasts you must use Pure 
White Lead. 
it is pure, see that the packages 
bear one of the brands named 


Yor colors use National Lead Come 
pany's Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Any shade desired is readily 
obtained, Pamphiet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 

6 Experience With 
warded upon application, 


There's 


paint and employing a tramp to 


The experienced painter will 


T'o be sure that 


faints’ fore 


Naticndl Lead Co, roo William Street, New York, 
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a pleasure to entertain fellow-workers, and 
it is hoped that the hospitality of the Boston 
churches will be largely availed of. The 
office of the Committee on Hospitality will 
be in Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, throughout 
the week. Friends from a distance are asked 
to notify Mrs. C. B. Beatley, secretary of the 
committee, before arrival. 


Delegates and life members of the Associ- 
ation are asked to register in Room 3, at 25 
Beacon Street, on their arrival. They will 
there receive an official badge by which they 
will be known during the meetings of the 
week. Rev. R. C. Wilby will act as regis- 
tration and ballot clerk. 


The special evening services on Sunday 
evening, May 20, will begin the meetings of 
the week. These will be held in Arlington 
Street Church, where the speakers will be 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., of Boston, and 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York; and at 
King’s Chapel, where the speakers will be 
Rev. William W. Fenn of Chicago and Rev. 
Merle St. C. Wright of New York. The ser- 
vices will begin at half-past seven. Special 
programmes have been printed. 


Owing to the fact that many of the homes 
receiving delegates are located in the suburbs, 
a lunch will be served each day of Anniver- 
sary Week at the Bulfinch Place Chapel. The 
luncheon will be for the friends from a dis- 
tance who hold tickets from the Hospitality 


Committee. The people of the churches 
near Boston are expected to take care of 
themselves. 


The Committee of Arrangements has had 
the good fortune to secure for the manage- 
ment of the excursions and plan for the 
pleasure of visitors during Anniversary Week 
the services of Messrs. Nason & Russell, the 
well-known firm of excursion managers. 
Those ministers and laymen of our churches 
who visited Washington with either of the 
two parties conducted by this firm will antici- 
pate with pleasure their conduct of the trips 


to the parks and suburbs of Boston, and to. 


Concord and Cambridge, which have been 
planned by the Committee of Arrangements. 
The Excursion Bureau will be located in 
Room 3 of the Unitarian Building, where 
all necessary information will be furnished 
by the assistant in charge. 


The following are the assignments of for- 
eign delegates for the services of Sunday, 
May 20: Rev. George Boros, Brookline, 
Mass. (First Unitarian) ; Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, Boston, Mass. (South Congrega- 
tional) ; Rev. Charles Hargrove, New York, 
N.Y. (Church of the Messiah) ; Rev. Kinza 
Hirai, Providence, R.I. (First Church) ; Rev. 
James Hocart, Newton Centre, Mass. ; Rev. 
P. C. Mozoomdar, Providence, R.I. (First 
Church) ; Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai, New York, 
N.Y. (All Souls’ Church); Rev. Bipin 
Chandra Pal, Roslindale, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union, 


NOTES, 


The Nominating Committee of the Na- 
tional Union presents the following names 
for the various offices, to be filled at the an- 
nual election: for president, Mr. Roger 
Forbes, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; vice-president, Mr. 
Percy Atherton, Harvard, Mass. ; secretary, 
Miss Rebecca D. Homer, Boston; treasurer, 
Mr. Arthur L. Endicott, Beverly, Mass. 
Directors for three years: Rev. John H. 
Applebee, West Roxbury, Mass. ; Rev. E. J. 
Prescott, Salem, Mass. ; Miss Emma R. Ross, 
Boston, Mass. Field agent, Mr. Walter P, 
Eaton, Reading, Mass. 

The constitution stipulates that nomina- 
tions at the meeting: are equally at the will 
of the delegates. 

Mr. Forbes is the son of Rev. John P, 
Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y. He is a senior 
at Harvard, and will be in Cambridge next 
year. He has given much attention to the 
work of the Prospect Union, has excellent 
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ability as a speaker, and is much interested 
in the Union. Mr, Atherton is also a Har- 
vard Senior, who will be at the Law School 
next year, a trained speaker, and with knowl- 
edge of our work. Miss Homer is president 
of the Young People’s Fraternity of the Sec- 
ond Church in Boston, has shown fine execu- 
tive ability, has an excellent voice, is used 
to public speaking, writes well, and is most 
enthusiastically loyal to the Union. 

With such a board, the Union should go 
on to greater and greater success. 


_ List OF UNIONS FOR YEAR 1899-1900. 


Albany, N.Y., Unity Club.s.s..0+. sesssese ons Sates 
Andover, N.H., Andover Guild......ssccssesee cess $2.00 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Y. P. R, U,..... oo eeenverrsiavens 5.00 
Ashby, Mass.; The'Guild: (c2.0.5 ..succes suede tert 3.00 
Athol, Mass., Guild of the Good Shepherd..-.....: 5.00 
Baltimore, Md., Religious Union of First Inde- 
pendent Church...... 5s seeeaee swe vines 0s ooen epee 
Barre, Mass., Guild of First Parish......+-++.+ sees 5.00 
*Bath, N.H., The Guild oye : 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


Strangers and Citizens alike may share the Comforts and Economies our Stores afford 


“ The Daylight Store” of Boston provides every convenience for satisfactory shopping, 
—Parlor for reading, writing, and resting, United States Branch Post-office, Western 
Union Telegraph Office, smoothly running Safety Elevators running to basement and 
upper floors, spacious aisles, every corner thoroughly lighted and perfectly ventilated. 


Reliable and desirable merchandise for the 
less than you can buy elsewhere. 


All Over Laces 


All Overs in Renaissance and Insertion 
effects ; also Venice and Arabian All Overs, 
best productions of European artists, nice, 
dainty patterns, very desirable for entire shirt 
waists, dress fronting and trimmings : — 


50c Lace All Overs for. - 

65c¢ Lace All Overs for. . - 

75¢ Lace All Overs for. . . 
“$1.50 Lace All Oversfor- -. . §,.00 
$5.00 Lace All Overs for . 3.50 


Lace Curtains 


wy Rich Renaissance 
NE 1 Lace Curtains, in five 
ANSE ' new patterns. | These 
, KN identical goods have sold 


at $15.003 but, being 
only 2 to 4 pairs of a kind, 
we secured them to sell at 


10.00 


English Bobbinet Lace 


Curtains, extra full ruffles, and 4 50 
a 


worth $6.00 a pair, are to be 


SSE | 


least possible money,— 7” many cases at 


WE ARE MAKING 


SKIRTS TO MEASURE FOR $1.50 


Fashion requires that Skirts should be built to 
the figure in order to secure necessary tone 
and grace. Our stock of fabrics is complete, 
and prices are much below the market. Qur 
plan is simply this: Select your materials 
at our Dress Goods Department, where we 
take measure for a plain skirt of 5 or 7 gores, 
with inverted or box-pleated back. Golf, 
Bicycle, or Rainy-day Skirt, if you desire. 
You then buy linings and necessary small- 


wares, and we will make a per- 
1.50 


fect fitting tailored skirt to 
your satisfaction for . . . . 
More elaborate styles of skirts at $2 and upwards. 


a 


j 


ae 
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Groton, — We a RU. seas otptligetaelacne 
Harvare PF 78S... e 
Haverhil Mas. All Together Club. 

Holyoke, Mass., LU 

*Hyde Park, Mass., ‘Weld Union.. 


teen eewee 


*Lawrence, Mass. 
*Lebanon, N.H., yp 


emeraye N.Y. A ss ao eee 
N.H., C Channing MSU c vas voenW dasa wasbaces 
Sevecane ‘Me., G ., Guild of First Parish 5.00 
Kingston, Mass by Vo PAR. OL 1.00 
Lancaster, N.H., Y. P. R. U.. 2.00 
Lawrence, Kan., bee Club... 2.50 
Bs RO 


fonda nectlegeee : 500 
Leominster, Mass.. The Guild.. 5.00 
Lexington, Mass., Y. P. Guild. 5.00 
Lexington, East, ¥.P.R.U. 1.00 
*Lincoln, Neb., Chapin Union 2.60 


Littleton; Mass., Guild of Christian Endeavor. 
Manchester, N.H., Y. P. Gui 
Marlboro, Mass. sae 
pea Pa. a Pantene Teague. 
Medfield, d, Mass., H .» Hayward Guild. 
*Medford, dace, ., Osgood Union. 
Middleboro, Mass., Y ees 
Millbury, Mass., Y. P. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. ¥ 
Montpelier, Vt., i P.R 
Natick, South, M 
Neponset, Mass., Gui 
Newburyport, Mass., Th 
Newport, R. ie 


pews Centre, Mass., Hale Union.............-5 5.00 

Northboro, Mass., Elizabeth Alten "Guild. 3.75 
Northampton, Mass., Y. P. R. Uo... 10.00 
Northfield, phage “ P. Guild.......2 2.00 
Norwell, Mass. ») P. Christian Unio: 3.00 
Norton, "Mass P. Guild of Good $ Shepherd 2.00 
*Oakland, Cal., ¥. RTO Picks ash ove bnras tiers anes 5.00 
Peabody, Mass., ¥, P. R. U.ise. sesscereeeseee- cone 3.00 
Pembroke, Mass., Var. Guildis.ccivis. os 3.00 


*Peterboro, N. 
Portland, Ore., Wm. G. Eliot SEW. 


Providence, R. aie Westminster Y. P 2.65 
ee RF * Religious Fraternity.. 
*Randolph, Mass. a RS =O 2 Ee ee Se ee 2.18 


Reading, Mass., Y. P. R. U...-.. 
*Revere, Mass., Revere Guild.. 
Rochester, N ve 1 Ea Bere Aaa Se 

Rockland, Mass., Hale Branch of Y.P.R.U 
Roslindale, Mass., Haskell Uni 
Rutherford, N.J., SMP BS. Uiecda:s cnnwrnactieent ers 
*Saco, Me., Unitarian nls Aen tere et 
Salem, Mass. ., First Church, Y. P. R. U . 
Salem, Mass., Second Church, Y. P. Guild 
Salem, Ore., Unity Guild 
Scituate, Mass., Satuit aren Ua Balan. 


ween ee ee se eneaneees 


Sherborn, Mass., Y. P. R, 7 3 2.00 
Sioux City, Ia., Y. P. Ba ay ee ae reece 2.00 
St. Cloud, Minn., ¥. P.R. U..-...ee aig 

Sterling, Mass., ged Guild.. 5.00 
Stow, Mass., Guild of First Parish. 2.00 


Templeton, Mass., Adams Guild.. 
*Trenton, N.Y., Sherman Guild......... Wee 
+ Pierrpont CES EE Ae eR 

Ps Ge SiR — 


Ppton, Mass., Channing Guild 5.00 
‘Uxbridge, Mass., Y. P. R. U.. 3.00 
Walpole, Mass., Y. P.R. U.... 5.00 
*Waverley, Mass., ot ee Wl cevcma shee. vst peste dws 5.00 


Washington, D (om ‘ao Sa 
Watertown, Mass., Theodore Parker Union:. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Wilmington, Dei ¥ 
he egers Mass., ¥. 5 R. Y. 
Windsor, Hubbard Y. P. R. U.. 2.00 
mrorerters bass E. E. Hale Club, South Worces- 


ee ORE eee a eee weet EH e THEE eee OH OEE EEE eee 


mowrareesiers Mass. (Unity Chyrch), Hale Guild.. 


The Sunday School. 


In another column will be found the adver- 
tisement of the Sunday School Society on 
Anniversary Week, Thursday, May 24, 2P.M., 
in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. It is one 
of the most significant gatherings in the 
whole series, —not only because of the attrac- 
tive array of speakers, but in view of what 
such a cause represents. There will not be 
a centennial celebration of the Unitarian 
Church with any great satisfaction unless 
the Sunday-schools are duly supported and 
heartily made guarantees of a future for our 
faith. The problem of the Sunday-school is 
the problem of the Church. While we are 
reciting with just pride the honors of the 
past, it behooves us to remember vigilantly 
the needs of the present. There is not a 
greater work in hand for the Unitarian wel- 
fare than that which is conducted by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. Moral and 
religious training is of the first consequence 
in the affairs of to-day. But more particu- 
larly is the gravity of the situation shown 
when we consider where and by what means 
we are to train up children in our belief. 
There is no doubt of a large attendance at 
Lorimer Hall, for the meetings of the Unita- 


rian Sunday School Society are always 


crowded; but we point out the opportunity 
for the earnest and devoted members of our 


laity to get light and inspiration on this 
subject. 


In his new field at Oakland, Cal., Rev. B. 
Fay Mills is inaugurating a new educational 
department in connection with his church. 
He calls it ‘*A College of Religion and 
Ethics,’’ It has a great range of divisions, 
from kindergarten groups to adult studies. 
Mis. Mills has charge of a section in the in- 
termediate. Mr. Mills thus speaks of his 
new departure: ‘*Since Sunday-schools were 
established, there has been a great improve- 
ment in secular education, but very little in 
the Sunday-schoo]. In fact, in some ways 
there has been positive deterioration; and 
some wise parents have kept their children 
away from the Sunday-school for the chil 
dren’s sake. This need not have been so in 
this congregation, as the teaching has been 
ethical. But we want to make it ethical and 
interesting and of great value at the same 
time. Some of our best people say they 
would like to commence in the children’s 
department, and take the entire course.’’ 


Again the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
is enabled to report good news with regard 
to contributions. St, Paul, Minn., sends a 
contribution for the first time in ten or twelve 
years. The following places have sent in in- 
creased contributions over last year: Eastport, 
Me.; Lawrence, Kan.; Rockville, Conn. ; 
and, in Massachusetts, Haverhill and Stow. 
In addition, Baltimore, Md., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Chelmsford, Mass., are also among 
the faithful found. 


Church News, 


Announcements. 

North Middlesex Congregational Confer- 
ence: The next session of this conference will 
be held with the liberal Christian Church of 
Wilton, N.H, of which Rev. William F. 
Furman is minister, on Wednesday, June 6. 
Among the speakers will be Prof. George 
Boros of Hungary, Rev. S. A. Eliot, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., Rev. C. W. 
Wendte. The society extends full hospital- 
ity to the delega‘es. 


Boston.—Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of 
New Bedford has accepted the call to become 
pastor of Arlington Street Church. 


In anticipation of the forthcoming Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary celebration of the American 
Unitarian Association, the ministers of the 
Boston churches have almost all delivered 
special sermons calling attention to the prog- 
ress of the liberal faith. 


Gloucester, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
L. Walter Mason: The last lecture in the 
Alliance course was given April 23 by Rev. 
George W. Cutter, on ‘‘Sights and Sounds 
in Old Damascus,’’ illustrated with a stere- 
opticon, and was a most fascinating and in- 
structive lecture, possessing that charm which 
can come only from an intimate personal ex- 
perience in the place described. The three 
lectures have been so much enjoyed by the 
public that the ladies are looked to for 
another course. Sunday, May 6, was ap- 
pointed by the Sunday-school as *‘ Edward 
Everett Hale Day.’’ The children decorated 
the Sunday-school room themselves, and were 
requested to go and find wild flowers for the 
purpose. 


Madison, Wis.—One of the most delight- 
ful receptions ever held in the parlors of the 
Unitarian church of this college town was 
given in honor of the arrival of Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore and his family. The struggles of 
the society to keep alive all its activities 
during the months that it was without a pas- 
tor have strengthened the bond that binds 
together its members. There is universal 
rejoicing over the coming of Mr. Gilmore, 
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FIVE HUNDRED 
UMBRELLAS 


RETAIL 
$2.90 each 


Having embraced an opportunity 
to purchase 500 umbrellas from a 
well-known maker who made them 
up to order, to retail from Five to 
Ten Dollars, we announce a great 
special sale in our umbrella depart- 
ment. 

These umbrellas are the conglom- 
eration of all the high-grade goods 
made by the manufacturer for this 
season, and we have closed them 
out at a price which enables us to 
sell them for less than half value. 

The covers are in piece and yarn- 
dyed taffeta and twilled silk in 26 
and 28 inch sizes. Handles in ele- 
gant designs, pearl, ivory, horn, 
bone, and wood ; the majority being 
heavily silver trimmed. Conse- 
quently at the price of 


$2.90 


an extraordinary opportunity is 
offered which is not likely to occur 
soon again. These umbrellas are 
now being delivered to us, and will 
be ready for sale Anniversary Week. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Washington and Summer Streets, 


SHUMAN CORNER, 
BOSTON, 
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who took charge the Sunday before Easter, 
and has already made his influence felt. He 
is full of plans for future work, and has 
promise of hearty co-operation. The seats 
have been filled at the regular Sunday service 
since he came, and there has been a marked 
increase in the attendance and interest of stu- 
dents and other young people. 


Melrose, Mass.—The Easter congregation 
was the largest that has been seen in the Mel- 
rose church for years. Collections both in 
church and Sunday-school were much beyond 
expectations. An Easter Monday party was 
given in the Highlands Club-house for the 
church, by Mrs. J. M. Currier, netting $150 
At the ‘‘Forward Movement’’ meeting held 
in the City Hall the speakers were Rev. 
Messrs. Badger, Horton, Eells, and Pulsford. 
It is hoped that this meeting will do much 
to awaken the sleeping liberalism of the new 
city, and bring it into active touch with the 
church. 


Montpelier, Vt.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. Edward Wright: Mr. Wright was 
considerately granted an early spring vacation 
by his society, that he might avail himself 
of the invitation of a friend to accompany 
him on a trip to the West Indies. For the 
supply of his pulpit and the pastoral care 
during his seven weeks’ absence he secured 
Rev. J. H. Weeks, who had previously spent 
nine months in the same field, during the 
pastor’s absence in Europe, and was thus 
favorably known and cordially welcomed. 
The church and the pastor’s study in it have 
been supplied with new carpets recently, at 
the expense of Col. A. C. Brown, who adds 
this to several other generous gifts cau ie 
conferred upon the society. 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
George F. Pratt: Over ninety persons at- 
tended the annual meeting and banquet of 
the Natick Unitarian Association, April 26. 
The reports of officers were very gratifying, 
and evoked applause. The current expenses 
were about $1,600. Of this sum $400 was 
contributed by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The Natick society raised $1,200, 
of which nearly $900 was received from sub- 
scription and collections, and over $300 from 
the Social Committee, the Women’s Auxil- 
iary, and the young people. Of the money 
thus raised, nearly $300 went to pay bills of 
the previous year; and thus a deficit is en- 
tailed. Thirty-two families have been gained 
during the year, and this fact adds greatly 
to the cheerful outlook ahead. The chief 
interest of the meeting centred in the busi- 
ness of reorganizing the association for the 
purpose of incorporation under the shorter 
name of Unity Church. 


New Bedford, Mass.—First Church: 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, minister of 
the Unitarian church here since 1889, has ten- 
dered his resignation in order to accept the 
call recently extended to him by the Arlington 
Street Church of Boston At a meeting of 
the parish on Monday, May 14, the resigna- 
tion was accepted, although with the deepest 
regret; and resolutions were passed expressing 
the great affection in which Mr, Frothingham 
is held, the high confidence he has inspired, 
and the gratitude of the society for his untir- 
ing energy and faithful service. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church: Rev. 
Francis B. Hornbrooke, who has been minis- 
ter of Channing Church since 1879, has ten- 
dered his resignation. A meeting of the 
society has been called for the evening of 
May 21, to consider the resignation and take 
action in regard to the same. Mr. Horn- 
brooke has been prominent in Newton affairs 
for so long, and has so wide a circle of 
friends, that his resignation will assuredly 
be received with much regret. It is under- 
stood, however, that his decision is a final 
one, his health not permitting a continuance, 
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Revere, Mass.—Rev. Charles W. Casson: 
Our church attendance has been steadily in- 
creasing. A large chorus choir has been 
formed, often taxing the accommodation of 
the choir gallery. At the Easter service 
fourteen new members were received into the 
society. The last Sunday in April a special 
fraternal service was held, the responsive ser- 
vice and hymns for which were written by 
the pastor. The church was literally crowded, 
the gallery being opened for the first time in 
many years. The Ladies’ Unity Circle have 
a May festival, a May sale, a monthly supper, 
and a concert for the month of May. 
spirit of strong optimism prevails in the so- 
ciety, making us confident of larger success 
in the coming year. 


Turner's Falls, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Angelo Hall: The~- young 
people’s Sunday evening meetings have been 
well attended. Last Sunday night Rev. E. P. 
Pressey, who is just getting settled in the 
neighboring village of Montague, addressed 
a company of twenty-five persons, emphasiz- 
ing the thought that to live is to be spiritu- 
ally-minded. At vacation time our young 
people at school in distant places return and 
give spirit to the rest of us, Easter morning 
we enjoyed a beautiful solo by Miss Fales of 
Smith College; and in the evening Miss 
Cristabel Smith, at school in Wellesley, took 
part in the young people’s meeting. The 
night before the town voted on the question 
of liquor licenses there was a union temper- 
ance meeting in the Congregational church, 
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#1 Soret Cold-stored will come out 

of storage even better than when \ 
they were entered. \ 
~ Cold storage furnishes the natural cli- W 
matic condition for furs. 

No moth balls, camphor or disagree- 
able odors from chemicals when you 
take your furs next fall. 

The storage fee, which is by no means 
high, includes insurance against fire and \ 
robbery to the full amount of the agreed 
valuation of the goods, for which a re- 
ceipt is issued to the owner. y 

The constant handling and beating ¥ 
required under the old system of keeping ; 
furs help wear them out. 

This is avoided by cold storage, hard 
there is no moth, moisture or dirt to \ 
make it necessary. 

Repairs done in summer at very fa- 
vorable rates. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 


WINTER STREET, 
TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Special Annonncement 
MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


Hitherto our Boys’ Clothing Department has 
been located at the rear of our first floor. This 
has made it necessary for ladies, when bringing 
in their sons to be fitted, to traverse the entire 


A | length of our store and pass through the sections 


where our Men’s Clothing is displayed and sold. 
Realizing the inconvenience of this arrangement, 
we have removed the department devoted to Boy’s 
Clothing and Furnishings to the second floor 
front of our building, directly over our Custom 
department. 

The new store —for such it practically is — is 
reached by a special safety elevator from our 
main salesroom, at the left of the entrance to our 
establishment, at No. 400 Washington Street. 

We are now showing in this department our 
Spring and Summer Garments for small boys, the 
display including Sailor Suits of attractive fabrics 
and designs in wash and woollen materials, as 
well as the customary extensive assortment of 
Two-Piece Suits, Long Trouser Suits, Overcoats 
and Reefers. 

A full stock of Boys’ Furnishings. 

Negligée and other Shirts, Hosiery, ete. 


or PARKER [jomPany 


400 Washington Street. 


Seventy-five years ago we began selling 


GOOD CHINA 
AND GLASS 


to the best New England families. 


Strangers to our city are especially in- 
vited to our store; centrally located, two 
minutes from Washington Street, five min- 
utes from the great South Terminal. It is 
a liberal education to see such an array of 
fine China, Pottery, and Glass from the 
world’s famous potteries, all under one roof. 


LET US SERVE YOU. 


AlranFrenchto 


eee | 1S Pranklin st 


Leia [8 Devonshire. 
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called by the ministers of the Congregational, 
Baptist, and Unitarian churches. The meet- 
ing was a great success. On May 4 comes 
our May festival, and May 6 Rev. J. D. Reid 
of Greenfield addresses our young people. 


Walpole, N.H.—The repairs on the Uni- 
tarian church are completed; and the church 
was reopened on Sunday, April 29. There 
was a large congregation present, and exer- 
cises appropriate to the occasion were ob- 
served. The sermon was by Rev. Frank 
Wright Pratt of Wollaston, Mass. The entire 
cost of the repairs is about $i,500. Over 
$1,100 has been raised by subscription. The 
repairs include the painting of the interior 
woodwork and pews a light straw color, the 
vestibule walls are finished in terra-cotta; 
while the walls and ceiling of the church 
proper are in shades of green, with fresco 
work in colors. The texts, which were for- 
merly on the old tablets, have been repro- 
duced in Old English lettering in gold. The 
carpet is of terra-cotta color, and the cushions 


Business Notices. 


A Kitchen Helper.— Housekeepers who are inter- 
ested in kitchen improvements should see the Glenwood 
Home Grand Range. It has an: Asbestos-lined Oven, 
which keeps the heat exactly the same, top and bottom. 
Two Oven Shelves are used, and three rows of food may 
be evenly baked at once, which finishes the baking in just 
one-third the time, with less fuel. 

The Glenwood Oven Heat Indicator tells so plainly a 
story that even a child knows all about baking; and 
housekeepers everywhere are coming to understand that 
it’s sheer extravagance nowadays to try to keep house 
without a GLENWooD RANGE. 


Good for Fifty Years.—In another part of this 
paper will be seen the announcement entitled Half-cen- 
tury Lounge. This applies to a very interesting piece of 
leather furniture just built by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, and practically warranted for fifty years of service. 
It makes such comfort appear very inexpensive when it can 
be divided by fifty to find the cost for a single year. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 
SRVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 22, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 
seventy-fifth annual meeting in Boston, at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 22. There will be three ses- 
sions open to the public,—at 10.30 A.M., at 2.30 P.M., and 
at 7.30 P.M. 

The delegate and life members will meet in business 
session in Lorimer Hall at 9.30 A.M. and 2 P.M., and will be 
admitted by tickets sent them for that purpose. Should 
any fail to receive such, they can be had on application to 
the Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

At the Morninc Business Session the annual election 
will be held and resolutions introduced. At the Pusiic 
MorninG Session the Secretary and Treasurer will pre- 
sent their annual reports, and the Foreign Delegates will 
present the greetings of the organizations which they rep- 
resent. 

At the ArrerNoon Sgssron there will be addresses by 
Rev. M. J. Skaptason of Winnipeg, Rev. Clay 
McCauley of Tokio, Rev. F. C. Southworth of 
Chicago, and Rev. C. E. St. John of Pittsburg. 


At the Eventnc Sesston there will be a full service of 
_ worship, andthe Anniversary Sermon will be preached 


by Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. Music by a 


chorus under direction of Mr. H. G. Tucker. 


The Christian Register 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Seventy-third Anniversary Meeting. 


LORIMER HALL, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Thursday, May 24, 1900, at 2 p.m. 


SPEAKERS. 


Opening remarks by the President, Rev. Epwarp A. 
Horron, followed by, 

Twenty-minute addresses on vital subjects relating to 
moral and religious training and Sunday-School instruc- 
tion: — 


Miss Marian Pritchard, London, England. 
Babu P.C. Mozoomdar, India. 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, New York City. 
Rev. James Eells, Boston, Mass. 

The public cordially invited, 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


RS 
Thursday, May 24, at 5 p.m. 


Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR will preside. 


Addresses will be made by Prof. GzorGcr Boros of Hun- 
gary, Rev. Grorce A. Gorpon, D.D., Hon. Ggorcre W. 
Steruens of Montreal, Rev. PaAuL REVERE FROTHING- 
HAM, and Rev. Epwarp Everett Haug, D.D. 

Tickets will be on sale at the bookstore of W. B. Clarke 
& Co., Park Street Church, on and after Monday, May 14, 
between the hours of 9 A.M. and 4 P.M. 

Tickets to the dinner, $2.50 each. 

First balcony and front row of second balcony, $1.00; 
and rest of second balcony, so cents. 

Speaking begins at 6.45. 

Tickets to clergymen by correspondence only. 


Frep’k W. Porter, Sec’y, 72 Kilby Street. 


Young People’s Religious Union: 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1900. 


2p.M. Second Church Chapel, Copley Square. 
Business meeting ; election of officers; presentation of 
guests + informal conference; social reunion. 
730P.M. Tremont Temple. 
Topic: The Unitarian Message. 


Of Morning: Mr. WavTeR P. Earon, treasurer of 


Gl gee < eg 
Miss Mary L. LAmprry, 
Easton, Mass. 


Rev. W. W. Fenn, Chicago. 
Rev. Rosert Coiryer, D.D. 


North 


Of Mid-day : 
Of Sunset : 


A chorus of two hundred voices, with Mr. H. G. Tucker, 
director, Mr. B. L. Whelpley, organist, and Mr. Carl 
Behr’s Orchestra, will give oratorio selections. 


The public is welcome at both sessions. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


June 1, at 10 A.M. 
NATHANIEL SEAVER, JR., Sec’y. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, June 1, at 12 M. 

> Haney F, Jenks, Sec’y. 
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THE Cuivpren’s Mission TO THE CHILDREN OF THE 
DestituTeE will hold its Fi/tyyirst Anniversary on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 23, at Arlington Street Church 
at 3 o’clock. 

' Addresses are expected from Rev. Paul R. Frothingham 
of New Bedford, Miss Marian Pritchard, one of the dele- 
gates from England, and Rev. E. M. Wilbur of Mead- 
ville, Pa., with brief reports of the year’s work of the 
Mission by the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Singing by a chorus of forty voices under the direction 
of Mr. H. G. Tucker. 

There will be an Organ Recital by Mr. B. M. Whelpley 
from half-past two o’clock until three. 

All interested in work for children, are cordially in- 
vited. Wo. H. Batpwin, President. 

CHRISTOPHER R, Evtot, Secretary. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian —in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 30, at 5 p.m. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 31, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of Boston. 


THE address of Rev. E. C. Towne is 473 
Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev, Charles A. Humphreys 
is “The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester. 


Deaths. 


_In Newburyport, roth inst., Charles K. Whipple, in his 
ninety-second year. 

Mr. Whipple was the last of the early abolitionists who 
were conspicuous with tongue or pen. 


In Grafton, 6th inst., Anna Bigelow Allcott, wife of Rev. 
Samuel Benjamin Flagg. 

Mrs. Flagg was the daughter of the late Wilham W. 
Allcott of Kalamazoo, Mich., and his wife, Deborah B. 
Bangs. She was born in Rochester, N.Y., Aug. 8, 1842. 

For more than thirty years she has been the helpmeet of 
her husband, and shared with him the pastoral cares of the 
churches to which he has ministered,—Bernardston, Marsh- 
field, Sandwich, and others. 

In all these places she proved herself a most efficient 
worker, and won the confidence and love of the entire 
community. 

Besides her husband, mother, and one brother, two sons 
survive her: Charles Allcott Flagg of Albany, N.Y., and 
George Channing Flagg of San Francisco, Cal. 


In Freeport, Me., 8th inst., Mrs. William Gore, aged 
86 yrs. 

The name of this eminently Christian woman is filled 
with blessed memories to all who have known and loved 
her. Her life was one of singular disinterestedness and 
benevolence, blessing the poor and unfortunate about her, 
responding to every call in her power for aid in her 
Church, as she was an ardent Unitarian. Her love for 
flowers was almost a passion, an evidence of her refine- 
ment and purity. She cultivated them, not alone for her 
own pleasure, but bestowed them generously among her 
friends. 

With an abiding faith in God, our friend has left us in the 
ripeness of age. While we shall miss her loving compan- 
ionship, we rejoice that, with her mental faculties unim- 
paired, she is lifted into that higher life, where her beloved 
await her and where her spiritual aspirations find their full 
fruition. 

** We cannot think of her idle: 
She must be a home-maker still. 
God giveth that work to the angels, 
Who fittest the task fulfil.’ 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


ose UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73, 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establ ent. 


Hd einer, TA ai a gorernd with green 
Matine hie pulpit Wie yeen thoraighly re 
palted, and the general effet ia at ones 


crate ‘iM and Harinonaud, 


Winchester, Masa oley, William 1, 
Lawinee: The chute hea fiel celebrated 
the fiat anniveraary of the dedieaiion of ite 
house of worehip and the eettloment of ite 
paste, ‘The year hae been a happy and 
panera Ge, WIth enlarged aetivilies along 
all lined, Sunday eventing services have heen 
Hatiiaiied ly the Meligioue Union, giving 
Plabe Ghee w& Hienth to veapera, the latter 
allended Ly Gongremationa fanging From three 
ti ale hundred, ‘The Sitday echeol hae de: 
viuted the year to « atudy of '' The Life of 
J eau *' wider difedtion of the pastor, 
‘Teachers’ meetitiga have heen held weekly, 
heiig traneformed durlig Lent to devotional 
aeiviegs, A canbe teview of the year's 
work, with etereoptionn, wae held on Master 
evening. The Lend « Hand Clik, with ten 
aetive | Tene! hee hdetlaken to do sone 
thing for the aiek Gf Witehester, The 
Pilendly Suctety hae held bimonthly meetings 
aegompilehing Huh for charity, Te these 
Atherinde the paalor hae read from the poets, 
eluding Pereon, Miplit, Sill, Matthew 
Ariald, ihathy Lihok tnaen aid Paul Dunbar, 
th all thewe aetivitios the ew ehutel has 
proved # areal help 


Channing Conference The siaty eighth 
deeaion of the Chatting Confereioe waa Held 
Ayeil aq and #4 with the iret Congregational 
Ruclety af faunten, The vonference sernon 
wae given On the evening of April r hy 
Hey, © T, Willliga at Lowell The deve 
Hotel aervioe an Ret #h Waa Th ohatge of 
Hey, A. Hh Hiasey th the unhavelidable ab 
sence af Bev to by BReblneon of Brooklyn, 
Cann Al the lttetiewe eeeeion, leminning at 
ten Gelool, anniial reporta were made by the 
aecrelary and treasurer, and aleo by the Com 
Hiittes on Chelation Work and the Pellowehip 
Commitiosn, Aller an aniitiated discussion, 
th whieh mearesty Hiiet of the Atierican 
Uiittarian Asaoelation wae tivited to take 
part, tt wae 

'' Voted, ‘To age the ehurehes of the confer: 
eiee ty tales Raow for the missionary work 
Aid expeHaed OF the Conference," 

Tt Waa alan 

' hofed, To give Biaa to Weaternly, RoE, 
Bioe ty Brooklyn, Conn, and #so to Vine 
yard Haven" 

The programe of the morning seasion wae 
then talon vp) and Garfled Gut with Gonsider: 
Alle iitereat andl vigor ‘The first speaker, 
Mi, Jolin Pretwell of Providenes, dealt with 
the hietorio Gelgine Of Uittarlanion ta Tan 

ary, dwelllig algo tipen the sufferings and 
sardehive (hat fell upon thoee early Unttariane 
hevatiaw Of thele Allegianie (6 a Cespised faith, 
ev, Chadea W. Wendie of Newton Centre 
then reviewed rapidly the Unitarian begins 
time th Haglaid, Lindeey, Priestley, Mare 
tinea, Blopford Hooke, were brought vividly 
hefire vay andy th closing, le indicated the 
literal trend i Geriany to day Rev WoT, 
Lyon of Hrooktine told wa of hie trip te Min 
ety, aid OF Hie enthusiasts welvome by the 
Tiitaeian churches there, Tle deauribed the 
aliile, atindy, and fehweloue eharacter of the 
Hitiwariaia, and @ald that thelr persatatent 
lave of politidal Creadonm wae ae etriking as 
the rellgioue breadth of temper shows in thelr 
Uiittwrlanten, Rev Saniel A, Blot at this 
WIE Tepremaively Hfmed Upon the conferenee 
he teed of realleing and accepting to the 
full the Nigh obligation of Gur fellowship of 
freedeini, and brought (6 a Gli Gloge @ elie 
tilarly Welpfal and tnepirlig series of ad: 
reaaea, 

Alter @ short fedeet the Gonference pat 
dow to af exvelledt collation, tastefully and 
howntifully eerved by the ladies of the Taune 
ton patieh th the chapel Upon reauimlig 
the buslieet of the conferenve about twe 
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Half-century Lounge, 


Sometimes there are two sides to a purchase, 
There are three or four to the purchase of this 


Shape Lounge, 


Two men may admire and buy it, yet neither 
For one buyer may have eyes only for the outside, and 
Kach man sees enough, however, to make him wish to buy. 


6yen detect what the other aces, 
the other only for the inside, 


Maid td i sds bd 


Seeorriitittiin 
adage Te 


till janalagdtel tid 


Ordinarily, aueh & lounge as this will run to money. But we have the courage to 
venture ipon the building of a quantity sufficient to reduce the cost materially. Our 


prices are consequently under the market, 


With its construction and materials this lounge should last fifty years. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


“White Mountain” 


The 
Refrigerator 


that made 
New Hampshire 
famous, 


About one-half the 
Refrigerators sold 


re 
“WHITE 
MOUNTAINS," 
All the trouble comes 
from the other half, 


CERM CLEANABLE 
PROOF = P°Se Savers 


YOUR OHOTOR, PINE OR HARDWOOD, 
Bold Drereehere 
MAINE MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Rule Manufacturers, NARBHUA, N, A, 


‘Whats HIZNILL 
REFRIGERATORS *" 


Shelves, ith Oak and 
Pine wood, Clean. 
able, with flush bot- 
tons, removable pipe, 
trap, ive rack, and 
shelves, Pure cold dry 
ait, Needs the least 
amount of jee, Al. 
Ways up to date 

Ovet ak years’ ex 
serience building Re+ 
rigerators, 


Whet yuu iy, insist ipon having the “MALL.” 


Lf pow Cannel obtain Hail s, write 
fe Che meseutnctnrers, 


A. 0, HALL & SON, 83 to 41 Spioe St, 


Charlestowe Distriet, Boaton, 


Set dy Dewtees 


Crtataewe ere 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIa ExPostTioN, 1889, 
AND THE OHIOAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


Ry MINOT J. SAVAGE, DD, 
PRION 61,00, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St, Boston 


Educational. 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


THEOLOCY. 


JULY 5-21, 1900. 
Courses in New Teetament, Homiletics, 
and History of Religions of India, 
y Professors in Harvard Yaiversss 2 ‘and shed 
rofessors by, D, eS Be Gs 2 


Boat Universtiy Law School 


Isanoc Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 


SAMUEL C,. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opena Oot, 3, 1900. Boston, Mass, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seyenth year of this familly school for boys and 
pis began Mas ees a September 20, Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific Schoo Business, Attention to char- 
acter-buildin For vatalo ve address Alten Bros. 
At home, as Vebster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645; fits 
for collewe, especially Harvard} non: residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. catalog agut .: request. 

Rev. Jamas De Normanore, President of the 
Trustees, Wintiam C. CoLLar Rend Master. 

Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘GR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
so in 1869, Reference, Bet E. E, Hale, D.D, 


ss IDA F. FOS TE 
Miss CAROLINE PCLARK, } Principals, 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Yor girls of allages. Endowed 
. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY Sound Wome, 


ridigewater, Mass. r7th year opened Sept. 20, 
we Rett per ‘year, Dome pe College 


Individual 


d Special a wae ane 3’ kiocution. 
Wel-ea ipped Laboratori 
“a, axa berate aoe eg 


DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
HARVARD . UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. "q 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. ; gies: 


Announcement for 1900-1901 Now Ready. — 
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o'clock, the repor! of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was heard and adopted. It was there- 
upon 

'' Voted. That the secretary be empowered 
to cast one ballot for the persons named by 
the committee in their report.’’ 

In this way the following were made and 
declared the officers of the conference for the 
ensuing year: president, Job C, Tripp, Esq., 
Fairhaven, Mass. ; vice president, Hon. Mil- 
ton Reed, Fall River, Mass.; treasurer, 
Charles H. Sheldon, Esq., Providence, R.I. ; 
secretary, Rev. John M, Wilson, Fall River, 
Mass. Committee on Christian Work: Rev. 
Atigustus M. Lord, Providence, R.I.; Rev 
Alfred R. Hussey, Taunton, Mass; Rev. 
Paul RK. Frothingham, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Westerly, R.J. 
Committees on Fellowship: Rev, Charles H. 
Porter, Newport, R.1.; Rev. William Brun- 
ton, Fairhaven, Mass.; Rev. J. H. Jones, 
Providence, R.1.; Miss Abbie B. Howland, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

The conference voted to accept the invita- 
tion of the Norton parish to meet at that 
place in the autumn, Mr, William C, Bates, 
superintendent of schools in Fall River, then 
delivered an address upon ‘Methods of Sun- 
day-school Work.’’ The speaker sympatheti- 
cally and effectively urged the value of 
memorizing the finer parts of the Bible and 
the best hymns by the children, as a noble 
possession which should strengthen and purify 
their minds. 

At the close of the address, reports from 
the Sunday schools in Fairhaven, Fall River, 
New Bedford, Newport, Norton (First Church 
and Olney Street), Providence, Taunton, 
Vineyard Haven, and Westerly. Rev. A, R. 
Hussey spoke in favor of the formation of a 
Sunday School Union in the conference, and 
moved that a committee of three be nomt- 
nated by the conference to consider this ma'- 
ter, with power to take steps toward realizing 
it. Rev. Alfred R,. Hussey, Mrs. P. R. 
Frothingham of New Bedford, and Mr. Henry 
L,, Sharpe of Providence were made this com 
mittee, Votes of thanks to the Taurton 
parish for its hospitality and to the speakers 
for their services were unanimously passed, 
and at 4 45 the conference adjourned. 


Mrs. W. R. Cole. 


Mrs. W. RK. Cole, born at Hamilton, Mad 
ison County, New York, Nov. 17, 1833 died 
at Mount Pleasant, Ia., April 29. She was 
the wife of Rev, W. R. Cole, who graduated 
at the Cambridge Divinity School about 
thirty years ago, Mre. Cole was the firs 
secretary of the Iowa Association of Unita- 
rian and Other Independent Churches. She 
and her husband served it for many years 
with pen, speech, and money. She was an 
active lecturer and leader in the Women’s 
Christlan Temperance Union. 

Tho funeral services were attended by many 
friends. Her sons were the pall-bearers, and 
Rev, Mary Safford of Des Moines conducted 
the service. She paid a tender tribute of 
love and affection to her friend, bringing out 
the hope and faith which she so tenderly 
cherished, and especially the light of immor- 
tality, which made the service one of good 
cheer, and not of gloom. 


—_—_—_—_————S 


A meeting of the Massachusetts Moral Kdu- 

tion Association will be held in Lorimer 

all, Thursday, May 24, at 10 AM, The 
annual address will be given by the president, 
Rev. Mary T, Whitney, Other addresses by 
the following speakers; Dr. W. H, Plumb, 

alnut Avenue onareestlopas Church; Mr, 
 Beliows, principal of Beacon Street School 

3 Girls; Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal, Calcutta, 
India; and others, 
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Make Cooking Easy: 


Glenwood agent has them. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OPPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Famine in India. 


DTABIEITIES witness ccna acti aRmeS88 | INDIA'S EXTREMITY IS AMERICA’S 
$2,705.7.97 OPPORTUNITY. 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. & 
Milk Street, 

BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
3. F, TRULL pecreiaty. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited, 
S, K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


TO TAX-PAYERS. 


Assessors’ Office, City Hall, 
Boston, May 1, 1900. 
Vour attention is called to our circular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15, at a o'clock p.m. 


Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The ‘Twenty-fifth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready! 


1, Good serge ae 
2. A Paalm of Labor, 

8. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 

5. James Martineau. 

6. Unitarianiam a Constructive Faith. 
7, A Palm Sunday Lesson, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
aja Congress Street, + - - Boston. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the most 
appalling and disastrous famines in modern 
times. Millions of men and women are suffer- 
ing the agonies of starvation, and the resources 
of the government are insufficient to cope with 
the wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 


SCORES OF THOUSANDS OF INNOCENT LITTLE 
ONES ARE PERISHING WITH HUNGER. 


Children are being neglected and deserted by 
the thousands, to become the prey to starvation 
or evils worse than death. Especially is this 
the case with the girls, whose condition at best 
is a hard one in India, and who at the present 
time are the first to suffer. 


PANDITA RAMABAI 


is very near the famine district, and has under- 
taken to rescue many of these little girls and 
train them for lives of usefulness, Into the 
large home at Mukti,—a farming and industrial 
school which she has established,—Ramabai has 
already been able to bring more than four 
hundred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will be 
supplied to her for such work when the suffer- 
ing is more widely known. 
IS WORTH A HUNDRED-FOLD 
LATER. 


A LITTLE NOW 


All money received is sent at once to her 
for immediate use. 

Contributions for this work, solicited by the 

AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 


will be most gratefully received, and should be 
sent to the treasurer, 


Mr. E, HAYWARD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 
$1.50. 


By Protap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


560 


Pleasantries. 


Little Sammy, seeing a large sofa pillow 
with a monogram embroidered upon it, 
shouted out, ‘‘A E and a D and a N— 
fightin’ !’’ 


Teacher (to class) : ‘‘ What is an octopus?’’ 
Small Boy (who has just begun Latin, eag- 
erly): ‘‘Please, sir, I know, sir: it’s an 
eight-sided cat!’'—Zz/e. 


A country paper contains this paragraph in 
regard to a local wedding: ‘‘The bride wore 
a lizard-green silk on whose cheek blossomed 
the flush of dawning womanhood. ’’ 


‘*As I understand it,’’ said a gentleman 
‘known to the Detroit Aree Press, ‘‘oleomar- 
garine is made of beef fat.’’ ‘‘You are un- 
doubtedly right,’’ said his companion. ‘‘I 
should think that the manufacturers would 
make it of goat fat.’’ ‘‘Why?’’ ‘*Because 
the goat is a natural butter.’’ 


A Unitarian minister was called from the | 
dinner table to marry acouple. The youngest 
child, a boy of four or five years old, heard } 
his mother say that the father had gone to 
marry somebody. After a brief silence, the 
boy looked up, and with a quivering lip 
asked, ‘‘Won’t he be our papa any more?’’ 


**How do you like Mr. Green’s preach- 
ing?’’ asked one of the deacons, pausing in 
his ride past the Gannett corn-field for a few 
words with the owner of it, who was setting 
up an elaborate scarecrow. ‘‘Um!’’ said the 
farmer. ‘‘He’s got book-learning enough, I 
guess; but he’s got to find out that the best 
way to rake ain’t with the teeth up'ards.’’ 


‘*Why do you go to Vassar?’’ 
I asked my heart’s own queen. 
‘Because, ’’ she said, I want to be 
A little Vassarline.’’ 
But she changed her mind, the fickle maid, 
As she'd done many times before: 
*Twas not, she confessed, that sh® liked Vas- 
sar less, 
But she really liked Bryn Mawr. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Lord John Russell was not tactful. On 
one occasion he took the Duchess of Inverness 
down to dinner; and, after he had sat down 
for a minute, he jumped up and went to the 
opposite side of the table, and sat@by the 
Duchess of St. Albans. His wife aske ¢him 
afterward why he had done it. He saic®s‘I 
should have been ill if I had sat with ~@ 
back to that great fire.’’ ‘‘I hope,’’ saic 
Lady John, ‘‘you gave your reason to the 
Duchess of Inverness.’’ ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
didn’t; but I told the Duchess of St. Al- 
bans !’’ 


James Gordon Bennett had a way of appear- 
ing in the composing and press rooms unex- 
pectedly; and, on one of these occasions, a 
pressman, who was sometimes guilty of a 
lapse from sobriety, had a black eye, and 
was in a quandary as to what excuse he 
should offer. By a sudden inspiration, he 
daubed some ink on his face, covering the 
discoloration. Presently Mr. Bennett came 
into the press-room, commenting on every 
detail, and looking very sharply at every 
employee. Suddenly he pointed to the inky 
pressman, and said, ‘‘What is that man’s 
name?’’ The man quaked in his shoes, until 
Mr. Bennett said slowly: ‘‘I want you to 
give that man $3 a week more wages. He is 
the only man who looks as if he had been 
working |’’—Saturday Evening Post. 
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SQUARE 
HOTEL 


A high class house of mod- 


Huntington Ave. 
AND 


Exeter St, 


me i e- Mek 


(28) [May 17 1900 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE _ 


BEACON STREET 


ern construction, overlook-|. 


ing Copley Square and 
within three minutes’ walk 
of new Back Bay Station of 
New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and Boston & 
Albany Railways, new Pub- 
lic Library, Art Museum, 
Old South 


Churches, etc. 


and_ Trinity 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


$1.50 per day 
and upwards 


F. S. RISTEEN & CO. 


BOYLSTON STREET 
SOSTON MASS. 
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PUBLIC GARDEN 


The— 
THORNDIKE 


BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON 


BOSTON 


«++ Local headquarters of Unitarians 
during the week of May 20 to 27 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


HARVEY & WOOD 


Arlington Heights. 


HE OUTLOOK.—For health, rest, and 
quiet. Perfect country. Eight miles from Boston. 
Telephone. Mrs. Lucy F. Perkins. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


“ Traveller’s Guide,” with map of Boston, on application. 
The Thorndthe.— Location Perfect — Faces Public Garden —Accessible 


— Quiet — Central. 


Any Railroad Station, Pier, Point of Interest, or Business, reached by 


Electric Cars from The Thorndike. 


Subway Electrics enter or come to the surface in front of The Thorndike 


—across the street —no stairs. 
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